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Dr. John R. Mott on Dr. C. Y. Cheng 


There met me in Canton... that great prophet of China, Cheng Ching Yi. I 
knew him first as a schoolboy in Peking. The next time I saw him was when I was 
presiding over the world missionary conference at Edinburgh. He was not there by the 
design of the committee that managed the conference, but he was sent by God. (We 
were so short-sighted that we did not invite native churches to Edinburgh). When 
called on to speak he said he was going to make seven points in seven minutes and he 
made them. It showed the conciseness of the Chinese mind, the ability to get at the 
core of the matter and put it in lucid form. 

He is a retiring man, though a great leader. He is executive head of the Na- 
tional Christian Council, and moderator of this new Church of Christ in China, which 
ineludes one-third of the Chinese Christians. 

When I was in China last he came to me and said: “I have had a vision, and I 
want time to share it with you. I want to know whether the best way to meet this 
chaos in China, due to four or five revolutions going on simultaneously, should be a 
summons to a Christian advance.” This vision came after days and nights of prayer. 

“What form does it take?” I asked. 

“Would it be too much for us to go out and double the number of Protestant 
church members in the next five years?” 

I replied: “How many have you now?” 

He said: “Four hundred thirty-five thousand.” 

“Tt took you over a hundred years to build up a church of such numbers, and 
you propose to double that in five years?” 

He said: ‘Why not?” 

I could think of nothing in the program of Christ, or the commands of Christ, or 
the resources of Christ, or the example of Christ which would lead me to answer that 
question in the negative, and I ean think of nothing in the welfare of the Chinese 
church that would not make it highly desirable that they get out of themselves and lend 
themselves to something on that scale, so I became a convert to his suggestion. 
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“Can you be with me in the general conferences your committee has set up? You 
must go with me to the whole series.” 


After some argument he decided to do it. I never gave him less than a day and 
n half to share his vision. He did it with a fulness’ I insisted upon. We had open 
forums, then broke into groups to follow things up in more detail, for we must do it 
safely and not have a reaction. He summoned us to prayer, I do not know how many 
times. In every one of those conferences, not by a majority but by unanimous vote, 
the leading missionaries and trusted leaders of the Chinese churches voted to put 
themselves behind this prophet. 
John R. Mott. 


From Rising Tides in World Evangelism, an address by Dr. Mott to the Federal 
Council Conference, reported in the August, 1930, Record of Christian Work. 


DR. CHENG ON THE CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALE 


For a number of years it has been my deep desire and prayer that God will lead 
us closer together, that Orientul people should get to know each other better. There 
are so many similarities along economic, political and traditional lines in our different 
countries, that need to be taken into account in considering the growth of the Christian 
movement. The coming of Dr. Kagawa to China may be the means of bringing about 
some closer relationship. I do no’ mean to exclude the Westerners, but here we are 
facing a different set of problems, and by coming together to know each other better 
we can better solve them. The idea of a Christian Internationale of Prayer and Friend- 
ship therefore appeals to me very strongly. I think the relationship between the young- 
er and older churches could be nothing better than such a fellowship of intercession, 
sharing our greatest problems. I hope it may shape out for Oriental Christian leaders 
to exchange views and ideas in a conference, which would at least form a beginning 
' for such a eontinuing fellowship. 


What I am keen about is that the movement should, from the start, be the result 
of a definite and positive spiritual awakening among God’s people in these countries. I 
hope that in the not distant future China, Korea, Japan, the Philippine Islands, Siam, 
(India, and, other Oriental countries may form a spiritual link and periodically get 
together to consider the common problems and tasks that are facing the Christian 
Churches in the Far East. This, of course, is in no way to exclude the older churches 
of the West. We certainly hope to have in such gatherings representatives of the 
older churches to be present with us and help us to face our common problems. Such a 
network of intercession will be the strongest thing that binds the world together in 
unity. 

.We re indeed very thankful for Dr. Kagawa’s visit to China, and are looking 
forward to seeing him in our midst again to help us in the spiritual welfare of the 
Christian Church in China. We shall not cease to pray for him and his associates, that 
he may be spared for many years to come to carry on the great work that God has 
been pleased to place upon his shoulders, 


C. Y. Cheng 


The photograph on the title page, of Dr. Cheng and Dr. Kagawa, was taken at 
Tsingtao, after they had shared conferences at both Shanghai and Weihsien. The 
latter was an eight-day rural conference, and will be reported in the issue after next, 
while Dr. Kagawa’s days at Cheeloo University, Tsinan, will be given in the next 
issue. 
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THE CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALE OF PRAYER 
AND FRIENDSHIP 


Nine years ago Dr. Kagawa started the Friends of Jesus 

Nearly two years ago he started the Kingdom of God Movement 

This January, 1931, he has started the Christian Internationale. 
What is it? 

1. It is an idea and a movement rather than an organization. 


2. It is a movement of prayer: prayer for world-awakening and world- 
Christianization ; petition for the deepening of our own spiritual lives, in- 
tercession for the Kingdom of God Movement in our own and other coun- 
tries. 


3. It works through small groups, with unit -groups in every country, 
such as the one Dr. Bates has reported from Canada. See p. 73. 


4. It is a lay movement, and yet one in which official representatives 
may find inspiration for their respective organizations, as did the members 
of the group at the Shanghai Conference. 

5. It synthesizes the individual and social values. In the words of 
Mrs. Johnson, who has worked in complete unity with Dr. Kagawa in its 
launching, its aim will be, ‘first to bring Christ into the hearts of ourselves 
more thoroughly, and into the hearts of all, and then to improve condi- 
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6. Its methods are to be of the simplest. Prayer is the chief one, and 
also: 

a) Correspondence between groups in different countries, for mu- 
tual information and aid in establishing the Kingdom of God 
in every country ; 

b) A bulletin or organ for intercommunication 

ce) A conference for face-to-face contacts, located in Asia. 

7. Its start was in an interview between Dr. and Mrs. Johnson and Dr. 
Kagawa; a group meeting with them at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Nitobe; 
and at the high moment of the Shanghai Conference, when Dr. Keoler, its 
organizing genius, announced Dr. Kagawa’s message about the Interna- 
tionale, and all present responded. See p. 67 for further interpretation 
of the Internationale. 


GANDHI AND KAGAWA IN COMPARISON AND IN CONTRAST* 
By Ina Corinne Brown 


In a little two wheeled tonga we jogged over the dusty road from 
Ahkemdabad to Gandhi’s Ashram on the banks of the Sabarmati. Inten- 
sely curious we were for we had heard all sorts of conflicting reports about 
this famous man. ‘‘He is a devil, a fool, a scheming politician,’’ said his 
enemies. ‘‘He is a saint, the savior of his people, the greatest man of his 
age,’’ said his devotees. 

We found him seated cross-legged on the floor of a school room facing 
some fifty men and women, who likewise sat on the floor. All of them were 
dressed in the simple homespun eotton garments which mark the ardent 


*From the Christian Advocate for October 3, 1930. 
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Indian Nationalist. Their feet were bare. Rows of sandals stood outside 
the door. ; 

Gandhi smiled at us and invited us in, adding, ‘‘If you don’t mind 
squatting.’’ The class continued for a half hour and as the lecture was in 
Gujerati we, of course, could understand nothing of what was said. Later 
we were told that Gandhi had described the conditions of the poor in 
Indian villages and had made a stirring appeal to the students to go out 
and help their countrymen. 

When the class was over Gandhi came forward and greeted us warm- 
ly. He looks just like his pictures. He is of medium height and is thin 
to the point of emaciation. His shaved head, spreading ears, and wide 
mouth give him a peculiar appearance which would be exceedingly ugly 
were it not relieved by keenly piercing eyes and the sensitiveness of his 
mouth. 

Gandhi remains a Hindu, yet no man surpasses him in Christ-like 
living. When asked what he considered the secret of real life he answered 
that it might be found in the Sermon on the Mount. One need not go 
beyond that. The Western world, he said, had missed the heart of Jesus’ 
teaching in its failure to take literally his reply to the rich young ruler. 
‘You are obsessed with things and they have become your God,’’ he told 
me. ‘‘If you would be truly Christian you must literally sell all you have 
and take up a cross.’’ No man has a better right to preach such a doctrine 
than Gandhi, for he practices it. Gandhi was educated in England for 
the law and had a large income when he gave up everything to champion 
the cause of Indians in South Africa. He has no personal possessions to- 
day. He wears a single homespun cotton garment. He sits, eats, and 
sleeps on the floor. Gandhi has been accused of believing in caste but he 
does not practice it in the sense in which the term is commonly understood. 
All members of the Ashram eat together and all take turns at the various 
chores including the scavenger work. Gandhi has adopted an outcast 
child. 


Again Gandhi is accused of wishing to turn back the wheels of time 
by his insistence on hand spinning, and by his condemnation of the ma- 
chine age. Yet after days of travel through a few of India’s millions of 
villages on understands a bit better the mind of this man. It will be a long 
time before machinery can reach these people. Gandhi would help them 
now. He knows well enough that literally millions of his countrymen have 
never known what it means to have enough to eat. He knows that a few 
hand looms in every village would make the difference between starvation 
and enough to keep body and soul together. 


Not all Indians agree with Gandhi but all respect him. He is a Hindu, 
but Moslems, Parsees, and Christians are among his followers. I left 
Gandhi with a sense of admiration and yet of sadness. The embodiment 
of suffering love, he might have been an Isaiah or a John the Baptist. 
But there was lacking that radiance, that sense of victory and of power 
that I was to find in Kagawa. Gandhi is devoted to the principles of 
Jesus. He lives them. And yet— 


I found Kagawa in a little three-room Japanese house in the country 
near Tokyo. With a bandage over his blind eye and a powerful magnify- 
ing glass over the other one he was reading proof on his latest book. It 
is an exegesis of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament and is 
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to sell for five cents. It is written and priced for the common people. 


There is nothing ascetic looking about Kagawa. He is low and stockily 
built. His face is round and full, his eyes shine. One would not guess 
that he is almost blind, that he is a victim of incipient tuberculosis, that 
there is scarcely a sound organ in his body. 


Like Gandhi, Kagawa will not own property and will not accumulate 
possessions. The money from the enormous sales of his books goes back 
into his work in the slums. As a young man he began living in a six by 
nine room in the slums, and continued to live there after his marriage until 
the birth of a child when the family moved to the country. Kagawa wears 
Western style clothes but they are of the simple type known as ‘‘Kagawa 
suits’’ because they are sold at a price within reach of the very poor. 


When Gandhi condemns the machine Kagawa would turn it to Chris- 
tian uses. He tackles the problems of slums, poverty and unemployment 
with the mind of a scientist and the skill of a social expert. He fights com- 
munism with active and intelligent love and turns labor movement in Japan 
from Bolshevism to Christian principles. 

Operating a six-ring circus would be child’s play for Kagawa. He is 
quite used to doing a dozen things at once. <A nation wide evangelistic 
campaign, a slum reclamation program in three cities, work among farmers 
and fisher folk, organizations for young people, codperatives, credit asso- 
ciations, employment agencies, guilding the labor movement, acting as offici- 
al advisor to the Tokyo Social Bureau are but a few of his interests. In 
addition he often speaks from three to five times a day—always to overflow- 
ing houses. And when the doctor orders him to rest he writes another 
book. He has written forty or more books and they cover almost every 
possible subject. Children’s books, poems, Bible commentaries, novels, 
philosophical essays, studies of social questions, and various translations 
are in the list. One can scarcely find a subject on which Kagawa is not 
well informed. 


Kagawa is deeply interested in Gandhi and the two men have much 
in common. Both live singularly Christ-like lives. Both have given up 
all worldly possessions to throw in their lots with the poor. Both abhor 
violence and would conquer by love. Both put to shame the West—we 
who say, ‘‘Lord, Lord,’’ and yet do not the things he said. But there are 
striking differences. Gandhi works through non-codperation, Kagawa 
cooperates with the Government, with labor, with the Buddhists. He con- 
demns Western materialism as strongly as does Gandhi, but he would learn 
of the West whatever good she holds. Much of this difference may be 
traced to the differences in conditions in the two countries. India is a 
dependent country, Japan is free. India has her millions of illiterates, 
living in a tropical land; Japan is a small, compact country whose peo- 
ple are ambitious and energetic. But deeper than all else is the fact that 
Gandhi is a Hindu while Kagawa, in the deepest sense of the word, is a 
Christian. One cannot escape the fact. It is written all over his radiant 
countenance. It rings out in his voice, in the laughter which punctuates 
his conversation. ‘‘I have such joy at three o’clock in the morning,’’ he 
says. (That is his hour of prayer.) Gandhi has taken upon himself the 
‘burdens of his people. He carries the cross in love but it weighs heavily. 
Kagawa likewise takes upon himself the sins of his people. But by his 
side and making light the load there walks a radiant Comrade. 
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The Cross is the motive of the Kingdom of God Movement. All of the addresses 
of Dr. Kagawa at the Shanghai Fellowship Conference were on the Cross. The deep- 
ening collective contemplation of this great central Reality of our Faith, this central 
Reality of the Universe, made of every delegate a different person. Surely the world 
revival for which we pray will result from fresh glorying in the Cross of Christ, as 
it towers over the wrecks of even recent time since 1914, All the light of ancient story 
gathers round its sublimity, and in its aura must be written the story of the world- 
unity that is to be. 


THE CROSS AS THE FOUNDATION FOR SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Dear Brothers and Sisters in Christ: It is quite a privilege for me 
to come back to China and to have some consultations for the Kingdom of 
God Movement in China. But I am very unworthy. As a Japanese 
probably you hate me. And I know that especially in Shantung province 
the Japanese soldiers have done much mischief and that we are very 
guilty. I hope you will excuse me. I wish that you would take me as 
a small servant of Jesus Christ in Japan, and that you would forget 
your nationality. If my talk gives some suggestion to you it is not my 
worthiness but the Holy Spirit moving amongst us. 

Today I wish to speak of the fundamental principle of the Gospel of 
Christ as applied to the social movement. There is only one fundamental 
principle in Christianity. It is the Cross. The Cross of Jesus is the 
sole principle,—social, educational, and religious principle of Christianity. 
But we very often forget this and consider that the Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of man are the fundamental principles. It is: true— 
they are fundamental—but unless we have the Cross, there’s no Father- 
hood of God and Brotherhood of Man.* Sometimes we think that Jesus is 
sufficient. In the nineteenth century, theology was more concerned with 
the personality of Christ and was forgetting the necessity for the Blood 
of the Cross. But more and more if you meditate on the fundamental 
principle for the social reform or social revolution of Jesus Christ, you 
find it is the principle of the Cross. 

There are many lines along which to apply the Cross, of education, 
economics, politics, spiritual matters and physical things. For Jesus 
Christ there were three directions: (1) The Social Aspect of the Cross 
(2) The Ethical View of the Cross and the (3) Religious conception of the 
Cross. 


I. Christ as a King—The Social Side. 


Jesus Christ did not commit suicide on the Cross. The social ferment 
forced him to the Cross. We cannot consider Jesus Christ’s Cross separate- 
ly from the martyrdom of John the Baptist. The imprisonment of John 
the Baptist forced Jesus Christ to go back to Galilee. And the second 
great crisis in his life was the execution of John the Baptist. It was this 
execution which caused Christ to prophesy about his own Cross. You re- 
member the five thousand people who gathered. (John 6:15). It is written 
here that the crowd wanted to force him to be king, but that he hid himself 
in the mountains, and the next day appeared in the synagogue of Caner- 
naum, refusing their proposal. The mass were disapnointed. Most of them 
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This address, and the succeeding ones, were given by Dr. Kagawa at the Shanghai 
Fellowship Conference, January 15-18, 1931. (See page 72) 
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left him, and only the twelve who became the apostles remained with Christ. 
Christ went to Tyre and Sidon, and came back again to the opposite side 
of Tiberias, but there again four thousand people came together. Many 
misunderstand this record and think the ‘five thousand’ and the ‘four 
thousand’ refer to the same event, written in a confused way. But I 
do not think so. They are two separate crowds. Again the second time 
Christ thought he had better travel around for a while to get away from 
this revolutionary movement, and so went to Caesarea Philippi and came 
back again. But in this second journey you know what happened. This 
time Christ had to finally decide whether to take the revolution or to take 
the Cross given him, and he chose the Cross, and thus he laid the founda- 
tion of the eternal revolution of the State of God (Basilea tou Theou—the 
Greek from which is translated ‘Kingdom of God’). 

The twelve apostles could not understand this, and they talked and 
talked about nothing but themselves as ministers sitting with dignity 
in Christ’s cabinet. In Mark 9.:33 Christ questions them about what they 
had been talking about in the way, and they cannot answer him because 
they had been talking about nothing but their own greatness as ministers 
after Christ had been made king. But Christ said, ‘You dont understand 
the true meaning of this New Society. In the New Society a baby will 
be greater than a king!’ 

Then you know, when they were going through Samaria and the 
Samaritans opposed them, the sons of Zebedee got angry and asked that 
Christ send Fire from heaven. Jesus Christ simply laughed then. Prob- 
ably the nickname, ‘Boanerge’—sons of thunder—was given the sons of 
Zebedee by him at that time. Christ did not oppose the Samaritans, but 
simply changed his route to Jerusalem. 


Then from Mt. 20:20 to the end of the chapter, the mother of the 
sons of Zebedee came and asked Christ to please give good positions to 
both of her children. And Jesus Christ then declared that going to Jeru- 
salem means his death. Even to the Last Supper Christ’s idea of the new 
state was not understood by the disciples. Christ died on the Cross and 
all the scholars, merchants, and others of Jerusalem were opposed to his 
prophetic action. Probably especially the merchants in the Temple were 
opposed to him, because he was opposed to their profiteering in the Tem- 
ple. In the latter part of the eleventh chapter of John, we find it was 
decided they would kill Jesus Christ, because if one man died and the 
nation was saved it was better. And in all the villages there was a special 
order that if anybody should find Christ they should tell it to the officials 
and they would receive a big reward. 

So all those factors came together and Christ had to be hanged on the 
Cross. They said, as reasons for taking him, that (1) He was scheming 
a revolution: (2) He was destroying the commandment of Moses: (3) 
He was disturbing society. 

And though Christ had no concern with those things he was sentenced to 
the death penalty and put to death. That was Christ as a King. 


II. The Ethical Aspect—Christ as a Prophet. 


I think many religious teachers understand the Sermon on the Mount. 
Gandhi likes it—but the Sermon on the Mount is not enough. Tolstoi 
liked it, whole heartedly,—but unless we have the Cross, the Sermon on 
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the Mount is in vain. Christ a prophet, taught us the Sermon on the 
Mount, and more than that, he practised it, even on the Cross. 

ihe Sermon on the Mount is the great ethical teaching. It is the 
summit of morality. But unless we have the Cross, it is nothing but empty 
words. In China in the teachings of Mencius and of Bok Su we have al- 
most the essence of the Sermon on the Mount; and the Buddhist teaching 
of the Kegon Sect is very near it. But they have no Cross. The depth of 
Christ’s ethical teachings lay in his realization of his own teaching and 
his triumph on the Cross. The Cross means many things: his victory 
over pain, his victory over sadness, his victory over death, his self-sacrifice, 
his courage in killing egoism. ‘The altruistic principle is accomplished 
in the Cross of Jesus. In Japan we have many good ethical teachings, but 
I think that all good ethical teachings are fulfilled on the Cross of Jesus. 


III. The Biblical Side—Jesus Christ as a Priest. 


St. Paul said ‘‘the Cross of Jesus is an offense to Greeks, foolishness 
to Jews,’’—and even to modern people the Cross of Jesus seems foolish. 
Some mock at the Redemption. What need is there of Redemption? They 
consider that there are two kinds of Christianity, 

(1) Primary Christianity, that of Jesus, who taught the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
That is the teaching of Adolph Harnack. He also says that there is 

(2) Secondary Christianity, that of St. Paul, who misunderstood 
Jesus and deified him,—regarded Jesus as a god, as a Savior, as a Redeem- 
er, which was nonsense. 

But when we meditate on the Cross of Jesus, we find that his death 
was more than the simple teaching of love. Christ in two places says 
his blood means Redemption,—in Mat. 20:28 and in Mat. 26:28. What 
does this mean? Unless we meditate on this saying of Jesus Christ,—his 
blood as the ransom for many—and unless we study carefully the 
biblical proceedings we cannot understand the meaning of Jesus Christ. 
Many people want to omit this side, and see the Cross of Jesus only from 
the social, or from the ethical side, and forget Christ’s deep consciousness 
of himself as a Redeemer of others. 

The Priesthood of Jesus came from his religious self-consciousness. 
The Gospel of Christ means all three things. Many students forget the 
priesthood and forget the prayer, and the religious self-consciousness of 
Jesus Christ, and want to think of only the social or ethical side of his 
meaning. But if in the consciousness of Christ, he thought of himself only 
as a social reformer, he was a small man; and if he was only an ethical 
teacher, we have many sages and prophets like him. Unless we under- 
stand Jesus Christ as a Redeemer in the religious sense, we cannot under- 
stand Christianity. The shortcoming of the social gospel in the American 
sense is in laying too much emphasis merely on the social side of Jesus 
Christ. We must dig deeper into the meaning of Jesus Christ as a Re- 
deemer. 

The Gospel means emancipation. In the nineteenth century that 
was interpreted to mean individual salvation, but Jesus Christ meant it to 
be economic, political, physical, psychological, and social emancipation—all 
round emancipation, for the individual and for society. 

Emancipation comes from the power of God. When we repent, and 
prepare to receive the power of God, the power of God will change our 
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heart. _The Kingdom of God meant something more than temporary re- 
formation. It meant something permanent. When we change our attitude 
toward God our ethical teaching will change, our social organization will 
change. Many people want to reform society from the outside, but Christ’s 
principle was to change it from the inside out, from the innermost shrine 
of our soul. 

So we must study the Gospel of Christ from three sides: (1) His 
message to society: (2) His message to our ethical being: (3) His mes- 
sage to our religious being. 

I want to meditate on these three points in the coming three days, and 
to consider what is the true social construction of society according to prin- 
ciple of the Cross. I want to apply the principle of the Cross to economic, 
social, educational, physical and spiritual things, and to study carefully 
the ethical side, and how we can bring out the teachings of Christ through 
education. We shall also consider the religious side of the Cross,— 
how we apply our soul for prayer, for meditation, for our devotion, for 
redeeming others. Our prayer ought not to be a selfish prayer. Our 
self-consciousness must be Christ-like. God must fill us and our being 
must be that of God. 

The communistie revolution includes blood; and the revolution of 
society through the Cross-principle also must include blood. But our 
revolution is not to kill others. It means the sacrifice of ourselves. 

In Japan we started the Kingdom of God Movement one year ago. 
And with the blessing of the Holy Spirit it is going on very smoothly. 
This January on the second and third we had a prayer meeting and about a 
thousand came. We sat many hours, from nine in the morning till nine at 
night and had prayers and exhortations, but mostly prayer. And from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth of January there met a smaller group in Kama- 
kura near Tokyo to fast and pray. We believe that all these prayers, when 
we ask God in the name of Christ, are answered. 

Last summer I studied carefully the history of missions and I found 
that all prayers are answered, when missionaries pray to propagate the 
Gospel in such and such a nation—though it may take many years. It 
took three centuries for Christianity to conquer the Roman Empire. 
Though we have shortcomings, prayer is answered. 

The Cross of Jesus is our nutrition. We are asking our friends 
in Japan to pray first. Not our own enterprise or human skill but the 
intervention of God’s Holy Spirit will change history. 

We believe that even in the twentieth century, though we have 
aeroplanes, television, and all the material appliances of the scientific 
world,—to the Heart of God the prayers of men are still prevailing. We 
believe Japan will know Christ. I think the same thing will happen to this 
great nation. 

Dear Lord, Thou knowest our inefficiency and our shortcomings. Thou 
Rnowest our sin. Thou hast sent our Saviour to redeem us and tho Thou 
hast sent Thy beloved Son, we have ignored Him. Thou knowest our degrada- 
tion. But tho we are deep in sin Thy grace is greater than our sin. Thou know- 
est our need of the Blood of Jesus. O Lord, purify us, cleanse us! O Lord pour 
out the Holy Spirit upon us. Bless this great nation. Pour out Thy Spirit on all 
its cities. Awaken the young men for the truth of the Cross, not only in this 
nation but in Japan, Korea, Europe, and America. In the Name of Jesus Christ 
‘we ask it, Amen. 
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It was of the following lecture that Bishop Roots, the chairman of the Shanghai 
Conference remarked, at its close: 

“This is the most remarkable lecture on economics I have ever heard, particularly 
with the background with which Dr. Kagawa began, namely, that all these subjects 
are to be considered in the light of the Cross.” 


THE APPLICATION OF THE CROSS TO SOCIETY. 


Christ repeats the need of the Cross in following Him, not only im 
Matt. 10:38 but in the sixteenth and again in the twentieth chapters of 
Matthew. Again and again he emphasizes the principle of the Cross as 
necessary to reconstruction society. What does it mean? Why is it neces- 
sary to bear the cross? 

I want to contrast the principles of Marx with those of Jesus Christ. 
Karl Kautsky says there are four principles of Marx: 


1. The materialistic interpretation of history 
2. The theory of surplus value 

3. The theory of the accumulation of capital 
4. The theory of class struggle 


Contrasting with these four points, Christ laid emphasis, 


1. Not on matter but on Life. 

2. Not on surplus value but on Sacrifice. 

3. Not on the accumulation of capital, but 
on ministering to the least, or Social 
Solidarity. 

4. Not on class struggle but on Service, or 
shedding blood for others. 


He did not give us the theoretical side of these points but we can develop 
that. We can interpret economic history from the idealistic point of 
view. 

Economics! What is economics? Many people consider economies to 
be concerned more with Matter. I do not think so. If we study care- 
fully the meaning of economics we can define it thus: Economics is con- 
eerned to get the utmost result out of the least effort. 

It takes a long while to explain my conception of economics. I want to 
explain it as concerned with psychology, the psychology of value. Mat- 
ter has no meaning as a commodity unless it touches the following sevem 
points: 


1. Life 2. Power 3. Change 4. Growth 5. Selection 6. Law: 


7. Purpose or Aim. 

On Change: This includes changes in the value of commodities, leading to mar- 
ket-values, and concerned with money. On Growth: Growth includes 
growth of interest, and profit. Because of natural growth of wheat and rice, 
etc., they give back some profit. On Selection: Selection involves effici- 


ency in choice of occupation whether of handcraft or brainwork. Law is noth- 
ing but the psychological outcome of mass contact, the psycho-sociological 
smoothing out of tariff, property and such questions. 


And these points all refer to matter. Marxian materialism considers: 
matter as a dead thing. We take the principle that behind matter there is 
Life and Purpose. We believe that behind matter there are the sevem 


principles in life. Behind matter there’s life! The philosophy of vitalism 
seads up to faith in God. 


These seven points are the seven elements of the theory of value. 
Christ in his parables touched on these seven points. e.g. in the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew and in Mark fourth chapter we find them. Christ 
told us the Kingdom of God is like the growth of the wheat. He pointed 
out to us the discovery of value, in the parable of the finding the 
Pearl. He told us of Selection in the Parable of the good and bad fishes 
in the net. He touched these points. 


We forget the economic problem is a question of Life. Many people 
think it is nothing but questions of living—bread, clothing, and housing. 
These are concerned only with the lowest level of Life as a whole.. And 
even these questions are not merely material ones. We are probably eat- 
ing more than we ought,—so even in the question of Bread there is psy- 
chology involved. In a study of John Russell Smith’s Food Resources 
of the World, (a well informed book by a famous economist on the 
food question, who is very optimistic) we find that the reason we are 
in trouble with the food question is that we want delicacies. 


If we are satisfied to eat wheat, rye, millet, etc., there is no difficulty 
in getting food for the millions of population on the earth’s surface. e.g. 
In Japan, you may consider that the population of Japan is increasing 
so rapidly that within thirty years it may become a hundred million. Now 
we have sixty-four million. But in Japan we are living only in the val- 
leys, and eighty-five percent of Japan is mountainous. We could produce 
tree crops on the mountains—figs, English walnuts chestnuts, acorns. 
In Japan we do not know that, and cut off the trees, consider our country 
very narrow, and live in the valleys! So I ask your attention to the fact 
that economic questions are concerned with psychology! When we learn to 
eat chestnuts and other nuts we shall have sufficient to feed a hundred 
millions of population. No need to go to Shantung! (Laughter) 


When I went to a certain district in Japan I talked thirty minutes in 
an evangelistic meeting on the food question, and the resident mis- 
sionary, said, ‘‘Dr. Kagawa is talking too much about food.’’ But 
I thought it necessary. I never give an evangelistic address in Japan 
without touching on the food question. The island of Corsica in the 
Mediterranean has the densest population of any part of Europe and 
there they live on nuts. Acorns they feed to hogs and eat the pork, and 
make bread of chestnuts. In China, notice your big plains,-but you have 
cut the trees down. In Japan we want to eat only the white rice. Note 
that the Chinese characters for white and rice, when put together, form 
the character for kuzu, or waste matter. We throw away the best part 
of the rice and eat the waste matter! (Laughter) We take off the bran, 
the source of health, and eat the extract only. Therefore in Japan our 
food problem comes from psychology! 


As for clothing—my clothes cost me three dollars in American money. 
IT sell fifty thousand suits a year like this in Japan, at the same price 
for the entire suit. If you want to wear a suit from London, it will cost 
you eighty dollars. It costs so much for style. The summer style of my 
‘Kagawa Suits’ costs only $1.35. Last year I came to China wearing it. 
I have studied the history of clothing for a long time, and found 
that it has psychological points. It is the same with housing. 
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II. The Economics of the Senses 


Now going up higher we have the Senses—of sight, smell, touch, etc. 
e.g. the Movie Industry is now the fourth great industry of the world. 
You might consider the nose has no economics, but you have tobacco! 
(Laughter) The mouth is more concerned with wine than even with bread. 
In Japan we spend 

¥136,000,000 a year for rice, and 
¥150,000,000 a year for wine. 


We spend also ¥600,000,000 a year for sugar products, cakes, ete. Then 
there is the question of sex. In Japan we have an army of over two hun- 
dred thousand of the most shameful kind, prostitutes, geisha, ete. We 
send them abroad even to Africa, and spend one billion yen annually on 
maintaining this army for evil. Therefore the questions of economics do 
not come only from matter. They comes from psychological craving. 


III. The Economics of Memory, Attention, Association, and Learning 


(1) Memory, e.g. the production of books; (2) Association—e.g. big 
statues, graves, monuments; (3) Attention—advertisement, etc.; (4) Learn- 
ing—schools. The higher we go in human evolution the more the ques- 
tions of economics are concerned with this third or highest stage. 

The economics of the village is concerned more with the first or low- 
est stage,—with timber for housing, wool and cotton for clothing, wheat 
for eating, etc. But when we come to the economics of the senses— 
motion pictures, printing, colors, ete—from this point onward we have 
the economics of the city. We train people for this economics,—for 
advertisements, for making monuments, for teaching, for making tobacco, 
pianos, films, silk, wine, ete., ete. We train skilled workers for these 
economics, and then the demand for this kind of luxury changes day by 
day and there comes the question of unemployment. People do not 
understand the psychology of economics and so make great mistakes. 

The latssez faire of giving freedom to all sense desires began from 
the Napoleonic period. There was no restriction on desire. They 
fought with each other and anarchy led to unemployment, social 
unrest, and the chaos of the present world. Therefore what we 
need is restraint, and setting our purpose to establish higher levels of 
human living. Unless we understand this psychology of economics, we 
get into trouble. The nineteenth century took away religion as a control 
in economics. But without religious control the world gets into terrible 
evils. 


T am sorry to say that I know of no single good book on the psychology 
of economics in England or America. I am writing one. Tawney is 
very good at analyzing the profit-motive of the capitalistic society. But 
in his book, The Acquisitive Society, he does not touch the psychology of 
desire. 

Jesus Christ was not mistaken. Marx was mistaken. He was led 
astray by his environment, or the Left Hegelian principle of life. Marx 
is all right when he is analyzing capitalistic society. Marxism is nothing 
but a study of social pathology. As a social pathologist Marx is not mis- 
taken. But pathology is pathology. When you are looking only at path- 
ology, you do not understand all the phases of life. I touch the seven 
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points: Life, Power, Change, Growth, Selection, Law and Purpose. Marx 
touched on this Growth-question mostly, and mostly from the aspect 
of surplus value. But Life is more than Growth. He left out the six other 
phases of life. If I could finish my book on this aspect. I have been study- 
ing over fifteen years on this question, e.g. about banking; I studied, and 
came to the conclusion that the money question is also a question of psycho- 
logy. Therefore if you have wealth heaped up in your house, and God 
calls you as He called the Rich Fool in the parable, you have to leave your 
property! When you love the possessions of this world, they are nothing. 
Keonomies is the economies of life. 


Marx’s analysis is the analysis of the capitalistic period, but Christ 
told us to produce the ideal society. We must have sacrifice, to do this. 
We see it in the history of Nature, in evolution. Without sacrifice noth- 
ing will evolve. When anything evolves from the first to the second stage, 
there must be sacrifice. Christ gave us his famous parable of sowing wheat, 
in John 12:24—unless the grain of wheat dies there is no result. That is 
the fundamental principle. It is just contrary to the Marxian principle 
of surplus value, and its exploitation. 


Jesus Christ gave that famous parable about serving the least, in the 
twenty-fifth of Matthew. Caring for the sick, the poor, the ex-convicts, not 
because they are poor, but because they are the image of God. I spent 
many years in the slums of Kobe, and every year I am giving much of my 
money. It seems wasteful to give it to these poor people, because there 
is not return. If I give to the proletarian movement there is a great result. 
One dollar for the labor movement will come back a hundred times, but 
one dollar, or even one hundred dollars, for the poor, brings nothing. 
Then why do we give to the poor? Because they bear the image of God. 


(3) Social Solidarity. I have ten fingers. If my left little finger 
suffers from an infectious disease such as blood poisoning, the heart and 
even my right little finger will gradually feel the result. Therefore the 
blood circulates, and bit by bit cures the finger. So when we feel the force 
of Christ’s idea of ministering unto the least we have the true sense of 
social solidarity. And this sense of social solidarity asks that our energy 
be put into Mutual Aid. 


The reason Christianity is so weak is that we lack the Mutual Aid 
system inside the Church. Reading the history of the brotherhood move- 
ment in the Church we realize how we lack mutual aid at the present time. 
The brotherhood movement in the church came from the consciousness 
of social solidarity. It is a great mistake to teach so much on the doctrinal 
side and forget the brotherhood movement in church history. This I 
emphasize in teaching church history in Japan. The communist movement 
is nothing but the outcome of the Christian brotherhood movement. No 
history can be compared with this Christian brotherhood movement. Be- 
ginning with the Parapolani movement in Alexandria; then the develop- 
ment of the Christian monastic system, with labor, prayer, and teaching 
kept together all the time, flowering as it did in the Franciscans, and the 
most glorious history of the Brotherhood of Common Life of the Rhine 
distriet, from which came Erasmus and Thomas a Kempis (one year its 
eandidates had to wait, but when accepted they lived together in brother- 
hood, teaching others); and the Anabaptists, the Christian communist 
movement, who had the great success of building up eighty-six communist 
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villages—although they broke up when they had trouble inside—the 
strength of the peasant uprising which was broken up by Martin Luther 
really came from these Anabapists, and even today there are remnants 
of these communist villages. 

There is a wonderful one in South America, far away from the origin 
of the movement in South Germany, from whence the communist group 
fled first to Russia, and again from Russia to Brazil at the time of the So- 
viet revolution, for its materialistic communists persecuted these Christian 
ones! Reaching Brazil, they settled in the little village of Valva, the con- 
dition of which was at that time deplorable. In four years time they 
succeeded in making it self-supporting, with a large factory, all run on a 
communist basis. 

These communist villages were wonderful religious communities. As 
such they have no match in the world now. That sort of thing we can 
start in China. But we must have the consciousness of social solidarity as 
a basis. When I read the story of the Christian Brotherhood Movement, I 
cannot lay the book down. In the nineteenth century the Catholics had 
a great deal of such Brotherhood, the Anglicans very little, and the 
Protestants almost none. I propose its reconstruction, in a Christian Co- 
operative Internationale, beginning with mutual aid among ourselves. 
Class struggle is a transition period; we need brotherhood in organized 
society. When we kill those capitalists, that’s suffering, suffering maybe 
only of one little finger, but it will cause blood poisoning to the whole 
body! When the capitalists are sinning, we must help them to be cured. 
That is Christianity. We have no reason to love the capitalists as capital- 
ists (and toady to them) but we must cure them and tell them to repent. 

Christ taught these four principles of 

(1) Life (2) Sacrifice (3) Social Solidarity (4) Service, and 
these four points are nothing but the Cross of Jesus. 


THE CITY PROBLEM 
IL. Cor. 2:1-3 


Hitherto I have been describing the Principle of the Cross as the 
Foundation for Social Evolution. Today I want to take up the prac- 


tical side. In this lecture I shall take up the City Problem, and next the 
Village Problem. 


Christianity has a most wonderful story to tell of success in social 
reconstruction, namely, the scheme of the brotherhood movement. 
Christianity is not a failure, but violence is a failure. From _ the 
first to the nineteenth century, the brotherhood movement was successful, 
time after time. If you study carefully the brotherhood movement inside 
the Christian church you will be surprised how wonderful it has been. 
No other history of brotherhood will match the Christian brotherhood. 
It is because we do not know the facts about it that we consider Christianity 
a very poor thing. Because I know the brotherhood movement inside 
the church I have a firm conviction that this principle of brotherhood, fol- 
lowing the steps of Jesus Christ. to the Cross, is the only solution for 
social betterment in the world. But many Christians, though they read 
the Bible, because they do not know its results as proved in history, 
think Christianity only dogma or doctrine. 
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The brotherhood movement is the inner circle and the social move- 
ment is the outer. The social movement is the broadcast of the brotherhood 
movement, and includes, for instance, the emancipation of slaves; the 
abolition of the licensed quarters; the forbidding of interest-taking in the 
mediaeval ages; and the formation of chivalry, that most wonderful police- 
system of the Christian church. These are the broadeast of social love 
of the Christian church to the common people. 


Yesterday I said that the problem of Life is the basis of Christian 
economics, and that to organize society we must have love, and that the 
teaching of love by Jesus Christ is found in the brotherhood movement, 
and that the apex of love is the Cross. So everywhere and any time when the 
brotherhood movement has been organized, the principle of the Cross has 
been at the bottom. I wish you would study carefully, not the history of 
dogma, but the history of the brotherhood ‘movement, and you will find 
Christianity a great success. 


Why was Christianity not a success at the time of the Great 
War? Because then violence had won out over Christianity. If we 
study the Franciscan principle of organizing small guilds we find 
there were over a hundred small republics in the valley of the Po River. 
‘When the Austrian power came, all those most wonderful guild-repub- 
lies were destroyed. And the same thing we see repeatedly. Now we 
have nationalistic militarism everywhere,—in Japan, in Russia, in Eng- 
land. America also is going to have a big navy, though on the surface 
they cut off some wings of the navy power. 


We haven’t real Christian brotherhood. We have forgotten it. We 
must revive the spirit of brotherhood according to the principle of the 


Cross. It means three things: These are based on the principles of 
1) No profiteering 1) Sacrifice 
2) Co-ordination or cooperation 2) Social Solidarity 
3) Service 3) Redemption, or ministering to 
others. 


The Great War on the one side, and the accumulation of wealth on the 
other, came from the profiteering idea, and hence the conquest by the 
avealthy people over the proletarians. Their non-Christian motive of re- 
bellion and ambition caused this great chaos of modern history. 


The same thing we find in the formation of codes and laws. When 
Christianity came to rule in the Roman Empire, we had most wonderful 
codes, in the laws of Constantine. The Code of Justinian is a compromise 
between these laws of Constantine and those of the former Roman Em- 
pire. The Napoleonic Code is nothing but the conquest of others by vio- 
lence, tinged with a bit of Christian brotherhood. 

So we must come back to Christian brotherhood. But Christian 
brotherhood cannot be propagated by violence or force. We must all the 
time propagate it by practice,—the practise of the Cross,—otherwise it is 
nothing. It is a love movement. Without love we cannot propagate it. 

You understand the meaning of big wealth? Here is national wealth, 
such as the wealth of Japan or the wealth of China. On a profiteering 
basis, gradually they accumulate profit, interest, wealth in this fashion. 
Sometimes there is competition, and then friction comes in. This sort of 
condition Karl Marx described in a most successful way, with his theory 
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of surplus value. The accumulation ends in a condition of panic. That 
is the product of the capitalistic career of industry. 


But when the limit comes to the wealth of a given nation, they want 
to have new territories or colonies. It becomes Imperialism. 


Now the proletariat are robbed of the power of growth, and are 
oppressed by the power of the concentration of capital, and pushed down 
to the bottom. And there comes social unrest. 


This is the great analysis of Karl Marx. He describes the pathological 
side of the present situation in modern capitalistic industry. Marxism is 
not program for re-organization, nor does it suggest a new principle for the 
New, Coming Society. When we want to re-organize, we must have the 
principle of Christ. We must reconstruct on the basis of Sacrifice, Social 
Solidarity, and Redemption. 


We have had the brotherhood movement from the beginning. We had 
it inside the Church from the first to the nineteenth centuries, but when the 
violence and force of the kings came on, the brotherhood movement was 
crushed. The popes re-organized the famous Brotherhood of Common Life, 
and the Anabaptists were crushed by Martin Luther and his associates, Ger- 
man dukes and princes. The kings and princes opposed the Christian 
brotherhood movement because if it had become strong they would have 
had to lose their power. Therefore they taught a different gospel from what 
is in the Bible. 


Now we have come to a period when we can teach the Bible as it is. 
Therefore the spirit of the brotherhood movement is reviving inside the 
Church. You know how the Waldenses, Mennonites, Lollards, the poor 
monks of Great Britain, were persecuted. They were communists. They 
had the principles of the Cross inside their spirits. The popes gave 
permission to the Franciscans as long as they were obedient to the kings, 
but when they opposed the kings, they were crushed, or their power was 
lessened. Because the Satanic power was so great, the brotherhood move- 
ment did not grow. 


Christianity as it is is not Christianity as it ought to be. It is warped 
and twisted by Satanic power. Christianity as it is, is in a most deplorable 
condition. We must revive the spirit of the Cross. How? 


The Social Unit Principle 


If producers and consumers come together in a spirit of cooperation, 
then society has co-ordination. This we call the social unit. Then producers 
are consumers and consumers are producers. Whoever wants to organize 
society comes to this conclusion, to this social unit. Whether bolsheviki 
or whoever he may be, if he wants the best society, he must come to this. 
In the social unit there is no profiteering, no competition, and surplus 
power is not misspent. All power is used for progress. Christians must 
devote their power, not to compete, but to establish this social unit. 
We must organize Producers’ Unions, and Consumers’ Unions, - and 
try to have no conflict between consumers and producers. 


But as you understand the city population is concerned more with 
psychological things and the village people are concerned more with hav- 
ing timber for housing, cement, clothing, and food. In the big towns 
and cities, sense and psychological occupations are more in evidence. 
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Therefore the cities must organize first Consumers guilds or unions, so 
that they can live comfortably as consumers. If they organize only Pro- 
ducers, society will not balance well. In 1871 when they had a big 
revolution in Paris, the Paris Commune was organized and one hundred 
and fifty thousand laborers were engaged in the Producers Union, and 
produced and produced and produced! But that great factory kept 
on for only six months because there were no buyers. 

The same thing has been experienced in Russia. Until 1921 the 
soviets destroyed all the Consumers’ guilds, but then when the New Econo- 
mic Policy was put into operation, they revived them. Yet even to 
this day they haven’t sufficient Consumers’ unions in Russia. They 
have a difficult time in the distribution of commodities. My friend 
just back from Russia, two weeks ago told me that in Moscow one suit of 
clothes was worth about 350 rubles (1 ruble is about ¥1.10). A shirt is 
worth 180 rubles. My friend wanted to tip his interpreter. The latter 
said, ‘‘No. Please give me one of your old shirts!”’ 


So unless we organize Consumers’ unions, society will not function well 
economically. The first thing is to organize Consumers unions. But 
there comes the great attack of the capitalists. They want to destroy 
our Consumers’ unions. They fear their influence on their profiteering 
business. 

In Japan we spend at least ¥600,000,000 a year on fertilizer. Because 
we spend so much money for fertilizer, we can produce rice and wheat. 
About ten years ago this six hundred millions worth was imported, from 
China, India, Great Britain, Germany, etc., and the merchants got profit 
out of it. But now since last year probably the entire amount of fertilizer 
is managed by the Cooperative Guilds. And we are also approaching the 
capitalistic castles with our Consumers cooperative program. 


Now when we finish the organization of Consumers Cooperatives, we 
must start Credit Cooperative Societies, especially for city people, because 
their life is very unsettled. A Credit Cooperative is a Labor Bank or a 
Peoples Bank. 

Up to the present time, as you know, when we put our money into 
a bank the bank gets the profit. With the Credit Cooperative or Peoples’ 
Bank, when they get profit, through interest, it is all shared with the de- 
positors. If a hundred people put a hundred thousand dollars in and 
get five thousand dollars a year of profit, this five thousand is returned to 
the depositors in proportion to the amount they have deposited. There is 
no profiteering. And when we lose, if we have the spirit of the Cross, the 
spirit of service, we are willing to lose. That is the fundamental principle 
of the Credit Cooperative movement. So far as I have been engaged with 
the Cooperatives of the Christian guild movement in Japan, I have found 
it very important to start this Credit Cooperative movement. 


About thirty-six years ago a disciple of Joe Niisima (founder of the 
Congregational Church in Japan and of the Doshisha University), a Mr. 
Hitomi, an earnest Christian with his friends, eight of them in all, started 
a Credit guild to save a town called Fushimi. They decided to save two sen 
a day. They said that eight people were not enough and so doubled their 
number to sixteen and called the name of that society the Sixteen-club. 
Now its membership has increased to twenty-five thousand, and they have 
accumulated over twenty-five million yen. This society was motivated with 
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a Christian purpose to save that town. They have a free pawnshop, a 
free library, a free dispensary and a big commercial school with seven hun- 
dred students. That Credit Cooperative saved the town, and Credit Coope- 
ratives will produce such results everywhere. 


Now from Credit Cooperatives we must come down to Marketing Co- 
operatives, and from them to Producers Cooperatives. This is the reor- 
ganization of a town. The village is in the reverse order, but of that we 
shall speak later. 


Kinds of Poverty 


There are two kinds of poor people in the city (1) Paupers and (2) 
Proletarians. Pauperism is caused mostly by human causes—physical 
weakness, mental weakness, or moral weakness. We can put it in chart- 
form as follows: 


PAUPERISM PROLETARIAT 


Physical Social Unrest 
Weakness 

eripples 

sickness 

old age 

death 


Mental Dependency (not of physical weak- 
weakness ness type, but of land, capital, 
insanity and tools,—to live on) 
feeble-minded 
eccentric 
idiots 
Moral Nen-credit 
weakness 
ex-convicts 
gambling Unemployment 
licentious living 
idleness 
drinking 
And to help pauperism we must have philanthropy, but even here our 
philanthropy should consist of starting Insurance Cooperative Guilds, 
as far as possible. And the same things we must start for the Proletariat. 
If you can organize Consumers Cooperatives, Credit Cooperatives, Market- 
ing Cooperatives, and Producers Cooperatives, then you ean practically 
get rid of the causes of Proletarianization. Social unrest will disappear, 
dependeney, non-credit, and unemployment will disappear, because the 
social unit is established. 


Last year we started about eleven new settlements in the Tokyo City 
Social Bureau and the first thing we tried to do in them was to start Credit 
Cooperatives. With only five yen even a cripple can make some toys 
and can sell them to children by the wayside and so become self-support- 
ing. 

Another illustration is the Sick Insurance we are trying to start 
among the Christians. The monthly fee is 30 sen. About eight years. 
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ago we started this in Tokyo and ten years ago in Kobe. We call it the 
Resurrection Mutual Aid Society. In the fourth chapter of Acts we 
find that to give testimony to the resurrection of Jesus Christ the disciples 
chad all things in common and nobody was poor. This is the ideal on 
which we started. When I had time I spent energy on this society but 
when I had to leave Tokyo, it dwindled. But now in the program of the 
Kingdom of God Movement in Japan we have taken this up. No Chris- 
tian must suffer from tuberculosis. When they have tuberculosis we must 
care for them in Christian hospitals, and our motive must not be that because 
they are poor we ought to give them philanthropy, but that because they are 
‘our brothers and sisters we must care for them. With two thousand mem- 
bers we can give about Forty yen a month. This mutual aid society is the 
most needed in Japan, and I have tried to organize it in Tokyo, Osaka, 
and Kobe. Among the factory workers in Japan we have many, for 
the Japanese government followed Bismarkian socialistic principles 
and for the laborers such insurance is compulsory. But wives and 
children outside the factory have no benefit of this insurance system, and 
so we are trying to extend it to them and to the aged. This we have to 
do by organizing inside the church. 

We can insure to the point of caring for physical weakness—old age, 
death, sickness, and cripples. But for the insane we must have an edu- 
cational system, and for moral defectives we must preach and teach. But 
‘with the cooperative insurance unions we can save the physically weak 
and also the proletariat. 

That is our scheme, but only a person who has eredit from society 
can organize a Credit Cooperative! And among the laborers it is very dif 
ficult to find a person who is trustworthy. So if you pastors and mission- 
aries will take some trouble and show kindness to society, (through starting 
‘these Cooperatives) they will follow you. I wish this sort of Cooperatives 
might be made Internationale. The Christian Cooperative Internationale 
may come,—making it international and organizing such cooperatives: 

Students Cooperatives I organized six years ago. I have five in Tokyo 
—in Imperial University, Waseda, Taku Shoku, Rikkyo, and Meiji. We 
got permission from the government, and I started them for two purposes,— 

1) Beeause I thought it necessary to teach them the practical side of 
social reconstruction. They are all the time discussing, but discussion 
‘will not improve society. It is necessary for them to organize the New 
Society after their graduation. It is necessary to teach them from their 
student life to do so. 

2) To reduce the great cost of their student life. 

It is quite successful tho as yet I have to assume most of the financial risk 
involved. My friend Mr. Sugi is looking after these Students Coopera- 
tives, and when loss occurs in any one of them I make up the deficit. 


But because the communist program is so strong all students organiza- 
‘tions were destroyed by the government. Only one was left—that is 
mine. So communists creep all the time into our group. But we have 
patience, because they know, if they destroy it, it is the last student move- 
‘ment. When they destroy the social unit movement, chaos results. 

In Japan we have many Producers unions. A big factory manu- 
facturing electric generators had to close because of the panic but could not 
pay the unemployment allowance to the laborers. So these laborers, Jed by 
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my friend Mr. Yagi, suggested that without the allowance let us re-open the: 
gate and use the whole land, tools, ete; and they re-organized as a Pro- 
ducers Union which is very successful because electricity is needed in Japan. 
There are about fifty-six of such factories run as Producers Unions in Japan. 
up to the end of last month. It will take a long time to have general success. 
in Producers unions. But I have no doubt that if we have patience 
and bear the Cross it will succeed. Producers Unions and Consumers. 
Unions will never fail if they have a good connection with each other. 
And you know you have started many cooperatives in this country. But 
what we need is mutual aid societies inside the church. I wish the China 
National Christian Council would take up this problem. In Japan the 
National Christian Council and Kingdom of God Movement have both. 
agreed to it, and all the churches are coming in, and we are organizing 
somewhat as the Sunday School Federation is organized interdonomina- 
tionally. And we are going to make the eighteen hundred churches of 
Japan as branches. 

That kind of first step will go to the second step of educational co- 
operatives, and gradually to consumers and producers cooperatives, inside: 
the church. My own consumers cooperative has a branch in Kochi Church, 
one of the biggest churches in Japan. As the elders are wealthy men, 
they are not fully approving of this movement. But the pastor, the 
famous Mr. Tada, is in favor of it. 

The proletarians none of them attack our work at all. This kind 
of social movement is very slow and doesn’t show much. Agi (Agitation) 
-Pro (Propaganda) is very good for show! (Laughter). We have 
the ‘Ultra’ communists, whom we call ‘tora’ for short. Their movement 
has been very strong in Japan but they are dwindling bit by bit 
because they are all the time Agi-Pro. They get in prison and disappear. 
Therefore we don’t trust Agi-Pro now and we believe only this solid Social 
Unit movement will prove best for Japan. At the bottom we must have 
the principle of the Cross,—no profiteering, but coordination, and service.. 
It really is the Life which streams from the Cross. 


THE VILLAGE PROBLEM 


Why do the villages suffer more than the cities? Because in the 
cities you have Capital, Cooperation, Machines, and Division of labor. 
None of these exist in the country districts. We must bring these four 
things to the villages. By what means? Through the Cooperative Move- 
ment. This I laid emphasis on for many years. And now soviet Russia, 
clever soviet Russia, has adopted these things through the Cooperative 
Movement. But I don’t know how far the compulsory Cooperative Move- 
ment will succeed. We must approach the villages with loving-kindness. 


In the cities we have the problems of capital, labor, and machines; in 
es villages we have the problem of land. So we must teach them three 
things: 

1) To love the land: 2) To love our neighbors: 3) To love God. 
About ten years ago I started the peasant labor movement in J apan, but I 
had a bitter experience. The Japanese nation is a fighting race, and there- 
fore when the communist organizers teach the class struggle, they say 
all right and fight continually. It lasts so long. Even today we are hav~ 
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ang a bitter experience of class struggle. And after the fight both parties, 


both bourgeois and proletarians, are tired out. They are too tired to be 
aevived. an 


I have sympathy with the tenant farmers. But to approach them 
only for the class struggle is no good. We must approach them from the 
productive side, and therefore must teach them to produce from the land. 


The farmers are very slow to respond. My friend and colleague in 
rural work, Mr. Sugiyama, says that it takes three years to win them. 
In Japan the country people are very conservative. hey do not change. 
Village psychology is like the growth of trees. Trees don’t grow rapidly. It 
takes time to plant a seed and wait till the tree grows, and bears fruit. It 
takes much longer than to start a factory in a city. 


Therefore we must show the villagers the results of the Cooperative 
system and that it will prove a betterment to the village. First we must 
understand the nature of agriculture. It is useless merely to preach to the 
villages. 


About two weeks ago we had a big Kingdom of God Movement prayer 
meeting, at which my friend Rev. Mr. Goto told me that one whole village in 
Chiba Province had met in assembly and decided that the whole village 
wanted to be Christian. Villages have that sort of mass psychology. They 
do not go one by one, but by the mass. The next village had been Christian 
for over thirty years, and therefore this village decided to become Chris- 
‘tian also. 


Therefore it is very difficult to influence an individual in a village to 
be Christian. Even though we lead them one by one it takes time to 
convert the whole village to Christ. But when we approach them from 
their occupation, their economic problems, their daily work, it is very 
easy for them to come to the love of the Christian church. 


I want to describe the difficulties in Japan. As you understand, Japan 
is very narrow, mostly mountains. Therefore in Japan we have to solve 
the question of the mountains. And then some years the land gives a 
good harvest and the next year it drops. So we must have varieties of 
seeding, what you call mixed farming, or poli-angular farming, grow- 
‘ing not merely one crop, but many :—rice, hogs, trees, cows, goats, ete. 

And we must have not merely horizontal, but also perpendicular 
farming, as has been suggested by Prof. John Russell Smith. He says 
‘to have hogs on the first floor and wheat, perhaps; young trees, saplings, 
on the second; and bees on the third, and so make the best use of a small 
plot of ground. City life means perpendicular civilization,—sky-scrapers ; 
yet present day farming is only horizontal. We cut off the trees, and 
sow rice or wheat. But we must teach the farmers that a mixed crop is 
good, better than specialized farming, and that perpendicular farming is 
better than horizontal, .. . 


I. Love for the Land 


To approach the farmers we must solve the question of land first. So 
we must teach them to love the land. In Japan though the land is very 
narrow we haven’t real respect for the land. Sometimes in the old faiths 
~we had a fear of the land, thinking that inside it were some nymphs or 
‘spirits. But we must teach them it is not land merely,—it is the land of 
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God. And therefore we must produce the best possible crop from the land.. 
This is a great thing. 

So let us plant trees—figs, walnuts, the King Tree which bears three 
time a year, after four years’ growth, and sometimes sixteen bushels of seed 
from one tree. These seeds are ground and given to hogs or horses, and give 
them the much nourishment from one tree. So it is called the King 
‘Tree, as it grows in the Hawaiian Islands. As the latitude of Hawaii and 
of Formosa are the same, I introduced it to the latter place and to the 
Loo Choo Islands. So I am all the time looking for new kinds to fit 
the latitude of the various parts of Japan and to increase the production 
of that locality. 

We sometimes forget that Christ provided food for his disciples. It. 
tells of it in John 2ist chapter. In the morning by the Lake of Galilee 
Christ provided fish and bread for the seven disciples. So we must alk 
the time provide food for the sheep of our locality. In his famous book 
on Mutual Aid, Prince Kropotkin tells of many infanticides in the Aleu- 
tian Islands in winter time. A certain minister preached year by year 
against that crime of infanticide, but not until he provided milk and 
bread did the cases ‘of infanticide decrease. We must provide food,— 
not because we want to make them rice Christians, but because we love 
them and they are our brothers. Pastors and some elders of the church 
must specialize on these questions. 

So in Japan we are all the time looking after the matter of prepared- 
ness for farming. So when we teach them to plant nuts and figs, ete., we 
must also teach them how to make good food out of these things. I think 
the Seventh Day Adventist School plan, as it co-ordinates work for Head, 
Heart, and Hand, is the best in the world for farmers. They have a fine 
school of this type in Japan, and the centre is in Geneva, Switzerland. 
They have a wonderful scheme of vegetarian food (Kelloge’s at Battle 
Creek is an illustration of it.) We must have these three-H schools in 
Japan. 

We in Japan must eat pork. We haven’t the habit of eating pork; 
there are thousands of tons of acorns and nuts, which grow wild in the 
Japanese mountains, which are now wasted in Japan. If we could feed 
acorns and nuts to the hogs, and then eat ham and bacon; probably the 
Japanese population can be maintained. J am considering educating the 
young farmers in the style of the Seventh Day Adventist school, in love: 
for the land, for trees, for peasantry. 


II. Love for Neighbors 


In the villages it is very difficult to get an individual to step out from 
the mass. And to organize the villages in city fashion we must organize 
the neighbors, even for the land and for labor. And to employ machines. 
we must have a cooperative organization. If we have a Land Cooperative, 
the tenant problem will disappear, and all will become stockholders on the 
eas of the Land Cooperative. Then the labor question will be 
solved. 


Last summer I happened to stay in Gotemba under Mt. Fuji and I 
taught about twelve young men every evening, and they became organizers 
of a Village Producers Cooperative. We rented about one acre of land at 
the foot of Mt. Fuji. I suggested to them to utilize this land to make it 
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an experiment station for Village Cooperatives, and plant trees, practise 
also horizontal agriculture, and cultivate the land with a Cooperative Pro- 
ducers Guild system. So about thirty young men came to this tield and 
tthey are doing it on a producers cooperative basis. Li the farmers co- 
ordinate in this way, the hours and amount of labor will be reduced at 
least two-thirds of the amount they have been. 


About four years ago a student came to my school from the Omi 
district. He couldn’t get permission to go to school because he was the 
eldest son of a farmer so he came twice to our Gospel School, one month 
at a time. And he went back to his own village and and organized it with 
conspicuous success. ‘lhere were twenty-seven young men belonging to the 
young men’s association of the village and he was president. He made his . 
own barn into a library with four hundred books, mostly Christian ones. 
They began to sing hymns, and study the Bible, and pray. But openly they 
did not say they were Christian. They kept the secret of their faith. 
They bought three machines for grinding rice and wheat, and utilized 
all the land. That village was near a lake, and the lakeshore was 
idle. I proposed to them that they must have some kind of perpendi- 
cular utilization of the land. I told them to get different fish, and at the 
bottom have dojo,* next, funa,* and then kopu.* I told them to utilize 
even ail the streams and ditches for their fish culture. And they began 
to plant trees. They also planted wheat in winter time. And they em- 
ploy machines. They divide the young men into groups, and thus have 
division of labor. That village has become very prosverous. About 
two months ago I visited there and the president made a fine speech, and 
I was so glad that that village was changing. 


When we visit a village we must find the natural and human resources 
ard how to utilize them and improve that village. As I have been advisor 
to the city of Tokyo so I also advise the village to be improved. For in- 
stance, in harvest or seeding time the farmers are very busy and so the 
children are troublesome, and the farmers have in some places started 
temporary day nurseries. Now the Christian are imitating these sporadic 
nurseries, on a general scale. And now the Buddhist temples are start- 
ing them. In Japan the parents are willing to pay about five sen a day. So 
if you have thirty children you can employ a woman to Care for them from 
what they pay. That is our plan for a Cooperative Nursery School. 


We handle every philanthropic undertaking with the Cooperative 
system—Producers Cooperatives for Eggs, Rice, Hogs, Hens, and What- 
not. And then we teach Marketing Cooperatives, and introduce them to 
the city markets. They find out our kindness. That’s love for neighbors. 
But unless we teach them 


III. Love for God 


the young men are disappointed. The young men don’t like to 
remain in the villages. Though they live in most beautiful Nature, 
their instinct is to go to the city, see the cinema, dance in the dancing hall, 
have a good time! We teach then the love of Nature, the beauty of Nature, 
because behind Nature there is God. Unless we teach the Love of God, 
the love of neighbors and the love of the land will never come into good 


*Names of Japanese fishes. 
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result. Unless we teach them to stand against difficulties in the spirit of 
the Cross, their prosperity will fall by the way. We have many villages 
where when they prosper they drink more wine. Prosperity means only 
sadness to such a village unless we teach them the Cross of Jesus. 


a 


THE INDIVIDUAL ASPECT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


‘‘He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love.’’ 

I want take up the problem of religious education, especially in- 
dividual religious education. To finish ethical training we need religious 
education, especially in order to give a full training in Christian ethics. 
But so far as I understand it, the present system of religious education of 
the Protestant Church is not enough. We have a full course of biblical 
training, but this biblical training is only one-seventh of what I consider 
to be religious education. 


Religious education has seven phases: 


1. Bible History. 2. Nature Study. 3. Fine Arts. 4. Conscience. 
5. Work. 6. Love. 7. Personal Piety. 


Our present system is too much concerned with the past—-with Bible 
history. So the young people after middle school grade, after the age of 
fifteen, stop coming to Sunday School, and when they meet Marxian prin- 
ciples in college they discard the religious education they have received 
in Sunday School. Why? because we are teaching only the past and not 
touching the present or future. 


As I have said, we have a good system of biblical training and I know 
it is the revelation of God. But the revelation of God is not only in his- 
tory. It is in nature, and in fine arts, especially religious fine arts, and 
also in conscience. But the young men looking toward the future are 
not satisfied even with nature, fine arts and conscience. They want to have 
some kind of work; and they want to love—to love the poor, the proletariat. 
However, when we simply work, we become tired; when we do nothing 
but love our neighbors, we get worn out! So we must have piety, personal 
piety, imbued with the Holy Spirit. Thus I have enumerated the seven 
means of religious education. 


Religious psychology develops from lower to higher stages. In the 
beginning, in childhood, there is more or less of a natural inclination to 
nature study, which predominates up to about the age of twelve. Then 
the children develop a social side. Then later, from about seventeen 
years old onward, comes the period of rapid psychological development. 
Still later from perhaps the age of twenty-four comes the fully developed 
conscience, and moral or ethical religion. 


We must supply these seven points of religious education at the appro- 
priate stages of this psychological development. For instance, children 
who cannot read cannot understand the Bible-—so we must begin from 
nature study, and then fine arts, and then when the children can read 
we must begin to teach the Bible. And when the germ of conscience starts 
we must teach meditation. And we must teach work, lovingkindness, and 
the last requisite, personal piety. Nowadays in our religious education 
we haven’t sufficiently worked out these other six points according to the 
different stages of development. 
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From the Oriental point of view, Prof. Coe of Union Seminary lays 
too much emphasis on the social side, and for the Oriental his Social Theory 
of Religious Education stresses too much the social and psyehological 
creative side, to the exclusion of the others. Jesus Christ was inclined to 
meditation, and so are Orientals in general. We have also a strong ten- 
dency to love nature, and to appreciate the blessings we receive from 
nature. That kind of appreciation is lacking in the religious education of 
Coe. We must have the seven points in an all round balanced way. I 
appreciate the great effort of Dewey and Coe, but we Orientals must 
have our own theory of religious education. We must complement the 
Occidental proposals in regard to religious education. For instance in 
Japan where we have much appreciation for meditation and for nature, 
if vou teach only the social theory, it will not be understood at all. Even 
in Great Britain, the Boy Scouts are more popular than the Sunday 
Schools with the children, because the Scouts have all these seven points in 
a wonderful program. It is not as well developed as it might be, I think, 
but it is the beginning of a good religious education and we must develop 
it more fully. 

Then in regard to mission schools, we have about seventeen boys’ mis- 
sion schools which are of secondary and junior college grade and eighteen 
secondary mission schools for girls. These girls schools are more successful 
than those for the boys. Why? Probably in China you have a similar 
condition. Probably you are spending thousands of dollars on these schools 
and yet find them a failure. Why? Because though in the Bible depart- 
ment you have a good teacher, in the science department you have not a 
good one. For science you have to employ some Ph. D. man who is not reli- 
gious. He says in his classes that there is no God and the boys respect 
his words, and mock at the Bible teacher. That destroys the atmosphere 
of the school completely. 


O thou of little faith! 


Dr. Kagawa has inscribed Christ’s 
words to sinking Peter on one of the 
paper doors of his newly rented settle- 
ment house in Kobe slums. These are 
being rebuilt through his influence in 


the House of Peers. 


The best school is the small school. I do not say that a great institu- 
tion is foolish. We need large institutions. But if we organize a big 
school, we must have an exceptionally good staff. We must show personal 


kindness to the students. I confess that in the Doshisha, our Christian Uni- 
versity in Kyoto, with its five thousand students, though it is a Christian 
institution, it has strikes all the time. It is a sort of a ‘voleanie institution, 
with periodical eruptions! 

Now taking up the seven points in order, let us consider : 

1. How to teach Nature. In the fourth chapter of Mark and the 
thirteenth of Matthew are the answers to this question of teaching reli- 
gious education through nature. In the parables of Christ in these chap- 
ters we find life, power, change, growth, selection, law and aim or pur- 
pose. We must teach these seven universals through Nature—Nature not 
as a material thing, but as a living thing. 

I hear that last year in London there were scientific lectures by 
such professors as Jeans, Eddington, Thomson, Whitehead and Huxley— 
even Huxley now is inclining to religion—and these English scientists are 
religious as compared to those of the nineteenth century. We must find 
such professors, who will teach religion through science. Unless we find 
that kind of professors, religious education in a big institution is a failure. 

We have not yet worked out schedules for teaching nature to infants 
and children, but I am studying carefully how to work out this nature 
study for Sunday Schools.* I have visited many good Sunday School 
buildings in America, costing a hundred thousand dollars or so, but going 
inside they have nothing,—nothing but some religious pictures. They 
consider religious education depends on buildings, but it is foolish! 

Nature study for children starts with the common things,—soil, grass- 
es, leaves, e.g. I tell the child at four years of age to go out and pick up 
ten kinds of leaves and come back and compare them. Thus I teach 
how wonderful is the scheme of God woven on the designs of the leaves. I 
do the same with rocks and pebbles. In Japan we have two hundred and 
fifty kinds of rocks. I wish that in this Kiangsu Province you would find 
the rocks and teach the children the design of God throngh these rocks. 


As Paul teaches in the first chapter of Romans, through nature we 
ean find God sufficiently. But because our conscience is dulled we ignore 
this revelation of God through nature. We must learn how mysterious 
is the law of life in nature as the revelation of God. 


In Japan we have very noted biologists, professors, and at the same 
time earnest Christians. Such a one is Prof. Kimura, who spent two 
weeks in prayer before writing a book on biology. His book is a most won- 
derful story of nature. He wrote in this book about evolution, but in evolu- 
tion he sees God. Some friends in the southern part of America do not 
like evolution. They attack me for teaching it. I say ‘‘Yes. I teach it 
because I see the revelation of God in evolution.’? The more I study evo- 
lution, the more I see the wonderful revelation of God. Therefore I teach, 
not the Darwinian theory, but the theistic theory of evolution. 


The revelation of God in nature is very great. Probably Japanese 
people do not themselves look beautiful, yet we do have beautiful nature 
in Japan; that may be one reason why we emphasize the teaching of nature! 
Probably “Western peoples have more beautiful girls and so teach the social 
side (Laughter). But unless we teach the ethical and moral side, the Japa- 
nese neople do not consider it religion. 


*See Dr. Kagawa’s poole The Seulpture of ane Soul. 
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drama, poetry, novels, etc., but in the Protestant Church we have only 
architecture. In this the Anglican Church is very fine; but I am sorry 
to say in Japan we have none, and probably in China the Protestants have- 
as yet very little. So we omit this part, but show pictures of beautiful 
church architecture to the children. 


Music: We have ignored the teaching of music. Well, you say, we 
have hymn-singing. Yes, the most terrible singing (Laughter)! So I am 
asking friends and especially missionaries to teach religious music through 
Victrola records. Thus we can give great music to the children. If you 
have to listen to my terrible voice you do not think it is music! But very 
often I shed tears listening to the Victrola records produced in Dr. Fos- 
dick’s church as the music was given just before the period for silent prayer 
in the evening service. 


I want to classify the records into ten or twelve grades and have 
every class in the Sunday School have its own machine to play for the 
children. While they are silent, we shall play for them. From the in- 
fants up to seventeen years of age, all these most difficult ages,—they can 
appreciate the highest religious music—the Messiah of Handel, or the 
Crucifixion by Stainer. Very few of us can play well, but buying the 
records and putting these into the Sunday School—that we can do. 


Painting: For pictures we should buy and put into the Sunday 
School the classic pictures, such as those of Fra Angelico. We have many 
Buddhist paintings, but none to compare with those of Fra Angelico,— 
his beautiful angels with their personal piety. We are missing these 
things in the Protestant Churches. We should grade these pictures as 
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well as the types of music according to the age of the pupil. We should 
arrange them also by their greatness. Millet’s pictures are considered 
only second or third grade, compared with those of Fra Angelico, and yet 
the Protestant Church seems to appreciate Millet’s more than those of 
Fra Angelico who prayed while painting. We must study more care- 
fully the great religious painters. 

In Japan we have some painting in every house in the toko- 
noma, the alcove of honor in the reception or main room of the house. 
The Japanese house, you know, is built in imitation of the Buddhist tem- 
ple. So our entrance to the house is called the genkwan. This word 
came from the Zen sect. The influence of this sect of the Northern Ves- 
sel of Buddhism is very strong in Japan. And in the most ordinary house 
there is the tokonoma, the decorative alcove, in which there hangs a scroll 


The above is a brush-picture by Dr. Kagawa of Christ blessing little children. 
Note the rapid movement. The children are running pell mell toward Jesus, as they 
naturally would do, upon his appearance in their village. 
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2. How to teach Fine Arts. We have many kinds of Fine Arts. © To 
begin with we have music, painting, architecture, and then also dancing, 
or picture. And there hangs, very frequently, a picture of the saint. of the 
Zen sect, Bodhidharma or Daruma as the Japanese children pronounce his 
name. The children love to play with the armless and legless doll effigies of 
him which, by being weighted at the bottom, however they fall will al- 
ways right themselves head up, thus symbolizing the poise he gained by 
meditating in one position as tradition says, till his arms and legs actually 
rotted off. We must drive out this Daruma in the Japanese home and put 
Christ there instead to inspire the Japanese children, We must produce 
more Christian art in Japan and in China. Unless our children are taught 
how our ancestors were longing for immortality and longing for the Cross, 
they will not grow up into the full rounded character-development which 
Christ can give them. 


The materialistic influence in Japan is largely the result of the educa- 
tional policies of forty years ago. And now in Russia they are manufactur- 
ing many atheists and probably also in this country. So we must build now 
for the next generation. 


You may think, however, that fine arts will cost too much. The best 
fine arts do not cost much. Luxurious fine arts are the amusement of the 
bourgeois. We need the fine arts of Jesus the Carpenter! 


To go back a moment to architecture, I do not know what kind of 
architecture we shall produce in Japan. It is almost impossible to repro- 
duce the Gothic type. We might produce a special type in the Orient, 
but we do not yet know what form our architectural genius will take. 


3. How to teach Meditation. I ask your attention here to the medi- 
tation of the Zen sect. As I understand it, there are two kinds of Budd- 
hism in China today, that of the Pure Land, and that of this meditative 
sect. In Japan we have preserved eleven more sects. Buddhism in Japan 
has preserved all the types which formerly existed but now have died out 
in China. You have destroyed the Buddhist temples but we have preserv- 
ed them, especially the Zen sect, which is not idolatrous and is very gen- 
erous. Their way of meditation is wonderful. They get up at two thirty in 
the morning and meditate about half an hour, and then about nine in the 
morning they do so again, and again in the afternoon. But we find the 
same thing in the mediaeval monastery discipline of the Catholie church, 
such as we have in Japan in the Trappist monastery in Hokkaido. It is 
mona I think we must employ this meditative discipline in some 
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The Protestant Church, especially as it has come to us from America, 
has laid emphasis on mere activity, and neglected the part of meditation. 
Tn former days, in Wesley’s time, the spirit of prayer was emphasized 
in the training of little children, and Wesley prayed four hours a day. 
Prayer is rest and meditation is a blessing. After I lost my eyesight I 
found the value of meditation and prayer. It revived me. It is the source 
of rest. I delight to indulge in prayer and meditation. When I learned 
how to meditate and pray, I lost the sentiment of fear. Formerly in the 
slums, no matter who attacked me, I had a strong sentiment of fear, but 


now I don’t care. There is a strong sentiment inside my mind, strong 
enough to eliminate fear. 
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So then I began to teach meditation to children. One of my friends 
is the teacher of the Peers School kindergarten. She undertook to use my 
method. In the beginning the children did not like it, but later they did. 
At first they could be still only two or three minutes, but now they can be 
silent fifteen minutes at a time. We must teach them to love to be silent, 
to love to pray and to meditate. In America they are too active. In New 
York people ‘speed’ with their motors and kill others! Thus in the day 
time they hurry and in the evening they dance. We should plan to lessen 
the activity period in the daytime and cut out the dancing in the evening. 

Dr. Harry Myers, my spiritual father, taught me not to hurry so much. 
He said, ‘‘Take the next train’’ and then you will never be late. But we 
hurry and so have collisions with other cars. Take the next train and you 
will always be in advance of time! Even in this great Kingdom of God 
Movement we must not be in a hurry, but take steadfast steps toward God. 

In the Japanese Holiness Church, and in the Free Methodist Church, 
they have a peculiar psychology. They say that Christ is coming to 
the top of Mt. Fuji, and they are preparing white robes to wear when 
they shall meet him there. They have fixed the month, year, and even the 
day of his appearance, calculating it from the Book of Daniel. They are 
too much in a hurry! 

We must have more silent hours in the early morning. We must have 
joy in life, joy in meditation, joy in silence, joy even in a sick bed! We 
must teach that. And probably if you teach meditation, the children will 
recover their self-control. 

4. We must also give them Bible lessons. These I have not stressed 
because we have laid plenty of emphasis on them elsewhere. 

5. How to teach Work. This we can learn from the social side of 
religious education as developed by Professor Coe. But also Pestalozzi 
taught us many good things on how to give work to children. We must 
teach them from their childhood. I have asked your attention to the 
Seventh Day Adventist School. It is the best school in the world for a 

-work-program. (The three H School training Heart, Head, Hand). We 

must have that kind of school as an experimental station. It is one of the 
model schools for our Peasant Gospel Schools. In Peking, too, the Salva- 
tion Army has a wonderful program of industrial education mostly for 
city boys. But we must have that kind of school in the rural districts. 


6. How to teach Love. This morning we were blessed by reading 
that wonderful incident of the Rich Young Man, in the tenth of Mark. 
We know the lesson very well but we must teach it. Present day primary 
and middle schools have little teaching on love. We must scheme out pro- 
grams teaching love. I wish that you would work out a love program. Miss 
Hutchins’ love program for Sunday Schools is very good, as issued by the 
Chicago University Press. We must practise it with our children, On 
this point I want to dwell in the next hour. 


7. Personal Piety. But this social side is not enough, we must, also 
give them personal piety, embodied in outward action. Each one must 
be a devoted person and must have personal piety in his or her own heart, 
—devoted to accept the Cross of Jesus. 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Before taking up this subject I want to ask your attention to the fact 
that religion, defined scientifically, is the movement of value or valuation. 
Unless we create value, maintain value, redeem value, and estimate value, 
religion is not fulfilling its vocation. In religion we try to give creative 
value to society through God. 

Gnosticism, modern Theosophy, and Buddhism, especially that of the 
Zen sect, lay more emphasis on the estimation or observation of value. 
They are one-sidedly intellectual. But our estimation rests on faith. We 
believe that through God there is some possibility in life. Natural scien- 
tists do not go beyond this point. They stop here. We want to estimate 
life as a whole, as God presented it to us. Scientists want to see it only 
in one dimension. We incline to see it as a whole. Possibility in life give 
us faith in miracle. Miracle means just that,—possibility in life. When 
God intervenes in Nature in the sphere of possibilities, you grasp the 
meaning of the Creation, Preservation, and the Redemption of value. 
Unless we furnish some kind of creative value, people become indifferent 
to religion. In modern times natural science has given much creative value 
through invention and discovery, while religious creative value has gradual- 
ly disintegrated. Therefore people have become more and more indifferent 
to religion. I do not say, however, that religion has lost its prestige. 
But unless we give more of the creation, preservation, and redemption of 
value through religion, people do become more and more indifferent to 
it. 

Christianity promises these four points. We believe that God Him- 
self is the Creator; God reveals Himself in Providence and in History; 
God redeems man through Christ; and God will lead us to the Kingdom of 
God. We have faith in Him. But unless we give these four points in ac- 
tion to the common people, they do not care for religion. In addition to 
the revolution needed in the Sunday School program, there is a revolu- 
tion needed in daily life:—in home life, in labor, in the economie world 
of barter and exchange. Unless we give good help to home life; some light 
‘on the problem of daily occupation; and Christianize the credit and market- 
ing sphere; a good government and Christian culture, people do not under- 
‘stand the need of the Gospel. * The Gospel is all right, they say, but they 
just don’t care about it. For many years, while serving the labor move- 
ment, I did not preach to the laborers. I was simply kind to them. If I 
had simply preached to them, they would have thought I was making the 
church great, and getting money from them to make it prosperous. They 
would have ealled it organized egoism—not individualistic, but organized 
egoism. So though most of them knew I was a Christian preacher, I never 
preached to them. Meanwhile I did preach as usual every Sunday morn- 


*These points correspond with the seven elements of value: 
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ang, and from seven to nine in the evening at daily evangelistic meetings. 
From nine to ten I would give lectures to the laborers. After seven years 
“of such service the labor leaders began voluntarily to ask for baptism. 
Unless we give service as a church, the common people do not under- 
stand. The Church is a body organized to serve. When we started the 
Kingdom of God Movement, my ecclesiastical friends asked me to restrain 
the Friends of Jesus from activity in it. It was a very peculiar request, 
but I said, ‘‘Yes. Our Friends of Jesus is a service band, a Franciscan 
order in the Protestant church, so we are willing even to dissolve our 
body in the service of the Church.’’ But I say also that even the Church 
must serve society. If the Church seeks to be great at the expense of 
society, that Church has none of the spirit of Jesus Christ. There comes 
in an essential point of education. We make a great mistake to consider 
the Church the only important organization, and that even society,—even 
the nation,—must humble themselves and bow down before the Church. 
‘The spirit of Jesus Christ is larger than organized egoism. Christ’s idea 
was to establish a sacred and holy society. That is the true definition of 
the Church. The true Church is a sacred society and Christ is its Head. 
‘Therefore I believe in the immanence of the Love of Christ in this move- 
ment of the sacred society. It may take some time to let the common peo- 
ple realize the presence of the spirit of Christ in such a movement, but 
“when we serve people, they will come to understand that our Good Samari- 
‘tan spirit of service has come truly from the Blood of Jesus. I never stop 
preaching, but at the same time I aim to be serving all the time also. 


1. The Home. Unless we have a good system of religious education 
-at home, the Sunday School teaching fails. Home education is the 
-essense of religious education. I call it the ‘Mary method,’ after the 
‘mother of Jesus. It is too late to begin a child’s religious education after 
‘he is six years old and goes to school! Why has the great United States 
so many criminals now? Why are there so many in Japanese cities— 
juvenile criminals? It is because our home life is bankrupt. 


The increase of such juvenile criminals is alarming. In 1925 there 
~were 4200 examined in the Tokyo Juvenile Court, but in 1929 there were 
about 9400. Our Japanese compulsory primary school system is one of 
‘best in the world, but our home education is nothing compared to that of 
Great Britain. In Great Britain last year they destroyed about twenty 
penitentiaries. Why? Because of the Unemployment Insurance Law and 
-other forms of lovingkindness practised by society in organized philan- 
‘thropies, and because home education is well organized in Great Britain, 
‘Therefore criminals are becoming fewer year by year. 

In Japan it is just the contrary. Though our primary and higher 
education costs us millions of yen annually, because our home education 
is weak, we have this terribly rapid increase of juvenile offenders. Prob- 
sably you are having a similar phenomenon in China. Especially since bad 
erotic and materialistic literature became the fashion, probably you ecan- 
not stop it. 

Religious education must start as soon as the baby is born. When 
that child gets to kindergarten it is too late to begin it. Unless we educate 
-the mothers, therefore, our system amounts to nothing. About a year 
ago my friends introduced me to a man who is devoting his time to taming 
- wild ducks for domestic purposes. He puts the eggs under a setting hen. 
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When the chicks appear he tries to have them swim on a small bath tub, 
but finds that they drown instantly! If the wild duck mother is present, 
however, even though the chicks may go down to the bottom they come up 
to the top again in a wonderful way. So this man said to me, “‘Kagawa, 
those chicks need their mother! When hatched by hens, they ‘drown, but. 
when the mother is there, they come up!’’ 


I have been told about the wonderful system of Soviet education, in 
which they want to nationalize the babies and have a big system of edu- 
cation. Let them try it. In a generation they will find out! Mothers 
understand the physical, psychological, moral and spiritual heredity of 
their children. Because mothers know the faults of their children’s fathers, 
their babies are cared for so that they will not step in the footsteps of their 
fathers’ and mothers’ faults. Teachers do not understand the heredity of 
their charges. The environment of school life appears to be very good, 
but I often find that the children pick up many mistakes from the other 
children. About ghosts, for instance. I raised my boy in the country, in 
a tent, after the 1923 earthquake, where I was writing novels, in a forest. 
I taught him to have no fear, for God is love. My baby had no fear. He 
was willing even to take up snakes, for I had taught him to love snakes. 
When he was three years old he came to me once for a good time, alone 
through the dense forest, without a particle of fear. When he was four, 
however, we returned to live in a village near Osaka, an industrial and 
smoky city in which I thought it necessary to have a strong church. Next 
door was a Children’s Home, and I thought it necessary to let my baby 
associate with those children. But every evening those children, twenty- 
eight of them, played ‘ghost.’ And so it came about that one day when I 
wanted to take my boy to the forest he said, ‘‘No Papa! There’s a ghost in 
the forest. I cannot go!”’ 


Thus we see the great necessity for social education. Unless we or- 
ganize Mothers’ Associations, to educate mothers in general, we shall never 
be able to educate our own children for Christ. And we need the family 
altar in home education, of Bible reading, and a few minutes of devotion 
with the children. Since a year ago we have in Japan a Children’s Bible 
in the colloquial language. My daughter is five years old, and she can ° 
understand it. So we have two separate devotional hours, one for the 
children and one for ourselves. Before the children go to school they have 
five minutes of Bible reading and prayer. The secret of the success of 
John Wesley lay in a similar practice. Susannah Wesley had seventeen 
children. But one by one she took each child separately to her chair and 
prayed with him. It took many minutes. John was the fifteenth child, 
and that fifteenth child brought a great religious movement to England. 


II. Labor. Unless we purify labor, and teach how to honor labor, 
we cannot win the laborer. We must help him. St. Paul was a laborer, a 
tentmaker, and you know the beautiful story in the eighteenth’ chapter of 
Acts of Priscilla and Aquila. They were driven out of Rome by the Em- 
peror Claudius and came to Corinth and there met Paul. And when Paul 
wanted to go to Ephesus they also went there with their tentmaking need- 
less, and made a home for him and served him. In the third verse of the 
sixteenth chapter of Romans Paul speaks of them with the highest regard. 
They seem to have offered their home life to Paul, and served him with 
their needles, and to have moved to Ephesus for his sake. Then when the 
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great persecution came, they had showed themselves ready even to put 
their heads under the sword for his sake. 


In Acts 20:34 Paul says that ‘these hands of mine’ had provided not 
only for his own needs but for those of his companions. We must honor 
labor. But we must through labor teach the Cross of Jesus. It is not 
necessary to preach. Simply serving will produce a great result. Livings- 
tone did so. We read in his Life how he tried to open up roads for com- 
merce, to help the poor wretched Negroes to sell their own commodities 
to the Dutch, in order to emancipate them from slavery. That was Livings- 
tone’s great idea,—to open up a market for the Negro people. Year after 
year he tried to open up the road, in the missionary spirit of devotion. 
You might think that to help merchandise is not the business of a mis- 
sionary, but to me it is one of the most central concerns of missions. We 
must help the business man, not for exploitation but for livelihood. Later 
I shall come back to the matter of organizing good schools for religious 
education for the laborers. 


Jif. Market—Guilds. We must help organize Guilds for the labor- 
ers, give them the spirit of kindness and service, and teach them how to be 
efficient. This brings in IV. Efficiency, and also the question of V. Occu- 
pation, Occupational Schools, training for efficiency. I was very much 
impressed with the occupational schools I visited in Denmark. At Haslao 
there are (1) the Folk High School, (2) an Agricultural School, (3) a Nor- 
mal School for training teachers, (4) a Bible School, and (5) a Crafts Indus- 
trial School to raise craftsmen. Probably there are such schools in In- 
dia, and you have a good school like that in Peking earried on by the 
Salvation Army, but in Japan we have no such school. Our religious 
schools have been more cultural. But in the Medieval ages the monasteries 
had good religious schools to raise craftsmen. Gothic architecture is a 
product of these craftsmen. Monks taught how to make butter and cheese, 
how to work in stones, bookbinding, ete..—and they did it for God’s sake. 
Fra Angelico painted pictures with prayer, for educational purposes. Now 
pictures are painted to get money. We need pictures with spirit in them. 
A missionary who is an architect in Japan, Mr. Vories, returned recently 
from America and told me that American architecture is facing a crisis 
because the big skyscrapers are built with the idea of profiteering and so 
their architecture has degenerated. The greatness of the cathedrals of 
Lincoln, Gloncester, Notre Dame de Paris, etc., came because those build- 
ings were built not for money’s sake but for God’s sake. In Denmark the 
eraft schools are run by religious men and I thought when I saw them 
that we must have that kind of school in Japan. Probably you need such 
in China. 

In Japan I am trying to organize Guilds,—not exactly as they had 
them in the mediaeval times, though in some sense a restoration of the 
mediaeval guilds, but suited to our modern situation. We have, for in- 
stance, a Nurses’ Guild. Why? Because the sick are suffering and they 
need Christ and we ourselves cannot visit all of the sick, but if we evange- 
lize the nurses they will pass on the Message to the sick. So we want to 
have a Nurses’s Home, where they may come and rest if sick or in trou- 
ble. And we have special pamphlets for the nurses. About two hundred 
nurses are members of the Friends of Jesus Nurses’ Guild. The Anglicans 
have the St. Barnabas Guild for nurses, and we are saying, ‘‘Let’s unite 
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all the nurses and respect the nursing profession more, and let ’s help the 
nurses to pass on the Gospel to their patients.’? We aim to have such 
guilds also for sailors, miners, teachers, carpenters, etc. I had thirty-six 
carpenters with me in the Carpenters’ Guild after the Tokyo earthquake,— 
because Jesus Christ was a Carpenter we must get all the carpenters to be 
converted as Christians! We have such work also for railroad engineers, 
ete. We give them special homes and organizations which are self-sup- 
porting through a ten sen monthly fee. They have prayer meetings and 
study the Bible. They come gladly. When we invite the nurses, they 
come. They want to understand Christ through their daily occupation. 
Unless we purify these occupations until they themselves are offered to 
Christ, we cannot conquer the great industrial world. 


VI. Government or Law. When we have elections you may consider 
they they have nothing to do with Christ. But I think they have. I work 
to purify politics. You can do it by organizing a special body to help it, 
if it seems dangerous to help directly from the church side. The thing to 
do is to choose the good men and help get them elected. At election time 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of people come out to the campaign 
meetings, and I give my time to political meetings. I give moral philosophy 
in such meetings and also straightforward Christian teaching. In Japan 
a general election is the equivalent of a revolution such as you have had in 
China. The people are hot with emotion, and unless you give them lessons 
then, you will lose a great opportunity. Mass psychology goes up and. 
down in waves of feeling, and when the peoples’ emotion are stirred they 
will take Christ. I do not know your wave length in China, but in Japan 
it is about ten years in duration. When the people are going down to ero- 
ticism, Nietscheanism, Karl Marx, ete., they will not come to Christ. Christ 
Himself distinguished these up-grades and down-grades, and told us, ‘My 
time has not yet come,’ and again, ‘The time is ripe. The Kingdom of 
God is near!’ We must reform the laws to get prohibition, opium suppres- 
sion, and in Japan we have the great question of the abolition of prostitu- 
tion. In Shanghai, too, clandestine prostitution is terrible. We must 
have good laws enacted. It is very encouraging that when we move to 
get good laws, the people understand that we are Christian. 


VII. Culture. It is not necessary to adopt bourgeois culture, but we 
maust be clean people, all the time looking for beauty, and for light. We 
must put more religious sentiment into literature and the drama, writing 
novels, pantomimes, pageants, ete., for this purpose. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST 


I have touched on how to solve social questions with the principle of 
the Cross. Now I want to proceed to the second question, of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus Christ. Later I shall take up the religious teaching of 
Christ from the viewpoint of the Cross. 


To the Oriental, especially to the Japanese, to suffer for others means 
something very interesting. You know Japan has many national calami- 
ties—earthquakes, hurricanes, tempests, typhoons and fires,—and so natur- 
ally we are placed in an environment in which we have to suffer. And 
also we have much trouble because there is such a large population living 
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in such small islands. Lafcadio Hearn wrote that Japanese houses are 
built of wood, bamboo, and paper; therefore fires are very frequent, and 
the Japanese people are accustomed to calamities; and that they are con- 
sequently inclined to pessimism. It is true. <A study of Japanese drama 
Shows that tragedy is more popular with the common people than comedy. 
Writers who want to make their writing interesting are compelled to 
‘write of sorrowful subjects. 

It is therefore natural for us to understand and appreciate the mes- 
sages of the Apostle Paul, when he says to the Colossians (Col. 1:24) ‘At 
present I am glad to be suffering in your interest, and I am making up 
‘in my own person what is lacking in Christ’s sufferings for the Church, 
which is his body.’’ And again, to the Philippians, (Phil. 1:29) ‘‘For you 
have been granted the privilege, not only of trusting in Christ, but of 
suffering for him.’’ 

Don’t misunderstand me at this point. The common sense of America 
‘is to rejoice in life, but unless we can rejoice in pain also, that joy in life 
‘is only fifty percent. If we ean rejoice in pain, which forms fully half of 
the total sum of human living the globe over, then our joy is one hundred 
‘percent. joy,—joy all the time and under all circumstances. _ American 
joy is only fifty percent. We Japanese have learned that when we ean con- 
quer pain and death and sorrow that means a hundred percent of joy 
“in life. 

Paul’s ethical principle of suffering for the sake of Christ is really a 
-great fundamental of Oriental Christianity. When we Oriental Christians 
can conquer pain, death, sorrow, and all evil for the sake of Christ it means 
everything. Herein lies the true asceticism or casting off of the meager 
‘things of material life, of weleoming material simplicity, of experiencing 
-a hundred percent of joy in life. 

Sorrow for one’s own pain is real sorrow; but sorrow and suffering 
-for others is a joy. This I learned when I was in the slums and again 
when I was in prison. I lived over fourteen years in the slums, and suffer- 
-ed a great deal. I lost the eyesight of my left eye; but when I remember 
that my loss of eyesight is not for own sake, I can endure it for Christ. Our 
fighting for Christ is an eternal fight, and so when I lost my eyesight, I 
“knew it was a good thing. 

Last year I suffered a great deal. The communists are doing a great 
.deal of Agi-Pro in Japan, and therefore we Christians must do Agi-Pro 
for Christ. I suffered terribly. Nine times I spit blood from my throat. 
But I thought that if I had to die in the pulpit, it was all right. We must 
-offer heart and soul and body to Christ. To dilute the energy given to 
God means defeat. If we utterly devote body and soul, it is a joy to suffer 
for God’s sake. 

About nine years ago I was in prison. I had led a big general strike 
-of about thirty-five thousand. On the surface I was called ‘advisor,’ but 
really I was the leader. And they arrested me all right. I had a good 
‘time in prison. In the slum the house in which my wife and I had lived 
for nine years was onlv six feet by six; my prison house room was a bit 
wider,—six by nine! In the slums every night in summer I had to cap- 
-ture eighty or ninety bed bugs; in prison there was no fear of bed bugs, 
-and I rejoiced! Moreover I went to prison with a hundred and twenty of 
-my comrades, and they honored and loved me, and protested so much that 
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the prison guards didn’t like it, and so took me to the female prison house. 
There the guards were ladies, and they were kind to me and mended my 
clothes, and said to me, ‘‘You were kind to the laborers. So you must not 
be ashamed at all about in prison.’’ Of course I wasn’t ashamed at 
all! 

But the most interesting experience was the bath. Prisoners are allow- 
ed to bathe only one minute, which is very different from the luxurious 
lingering in the hot water of the average Japanese custom. But a one- 
minute bath is enough. The prison guard gave the order, ‘Get in!’ and 
then he gave the second order, ‘Get out!’ And afterward through this 
one minute bath I found that simplicity in life is a joy. To have many 
things,—houses, fine clothes, lands, and a chauffeur, is a nuisance and too: 
troublesome. To bear the Cross and live a simple life is a joy to me. 

I myself belonged to the Japanese bourgeoisie, and I have many 
friends of this class,—dukes or princes of noble blood,—who often invite 
me to their houses. But I pity them. Their life is a sad one. They do 
not know joy because they dont know the one-minute bath and simplicity 
in living. When we know the crucifixion, and the privilege of living the 
erucifixion,—the killing of egoism,—the killing of the desire to please one’s 
self, then we know the joy of simplicity. 

We receive many lessons from Buddhism and from Taoism. Buddhism 
teaches nirvana, which simply means the casting out or sweeping away 
of the things which are a nuisance. In the teaching of the erucifixion we 
have the teaching of casting out. And in Taoistie teaching we have medi- 
tation on nothingness. When we consider worldly things as nothing, joy 
comes to us. And when we meditate on the crucifixion the principles of 
Buddhism and of Taoism are fulfilled in the Cross of Jesus. Indeed, the 
eres principles of all the saints and sages are fulfilled in the Cross of 

esus. 

But we have to practise it. Preaching and practise are two different 
matters. Many good Christians say, ‘‘Christianity is very good. Its phil- 
osophy is good.’’ But Christianity is not a philosophy. Christ did not 
preach philosophy. Christ lived the life of the Cross. I consider that the: 
Sermon on the Mount is very good, but if Christ had not lived the 
life of crucifixion, our Sermon on the Mount would have meant nothing. 
And if all Christians will live the life of crucifixion probably no attack 
will arise against the Church. Because Christians are not living after: 
the example of Jesus Christ we give offence to the inquirers. And I wish 
that we could manifest or live up to the standard of Jesus Christ. We 
have to try to do so,—to live up to the goal of the crucifixion. 


Mr. When I was a boy of fifteen in the Middle School of Tokushima, 
Mori there was the Russo-Japanese War, when Port Arthur was attacked 

by General Nogi and his army. In it was a soldier named Mori, 
whose story. was one of the impulses which drove me to serve in the slums. 
of Kobe. 

This Mori had been an ignorant laborer, who went from the vicinity 
of Tokushima (on the island of Shikoku) across to the main island to 
work as an apprentice in Osaka. There he stole five yen, and came back 
to Tokushima. One time he was passing by the small Christian mission 
hall just when Dr. Myers was preaching, and he went in and repented.. 
After his repentance he had much trouble and persecution. He worked 
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very hard taking care of his elder brother, an invalid whose body had 
gradually shrunken and his backbone shrunken in until only the big 
head was on top. His father was also sick, and his mother and father did 
not like him because he had become a Christian. He had a time of terrible 
testing, but he had faith, and kept on, and saved five yen and went back 
to Osaka and paid it back. Then he came back to begin his slum work. 

One day Dr. Myers said to me, ‘‘I’ll take you to a good place,’’ and I 
followed him. ‘Thus for the first time I was introduced to Mr. Mori’s 
work. 

A thousand years ago Kobo Daishi, a great Buddhist priest, visited 
Ningpo and came back and established eighty-cight sacred places on our 
island of Shikoku. To these sacred places over fifty thousand pilgrims 
come every year, who live by begging alms from the island people. Since 
all these pilgrims are believed to be reincarnations of Kobo Daishi, all 
must be fed without exception. And therefore those afflicted with leprosy, 
and the knockkneed, crippled, blind, and diseased from all over Japan 
come to Shikoku and make the rounds of these sacred places. Some get 
too ill to move about, and go to the slums of Tokushima City. One 
such was a crippled beggar. And to him Mr. Mori was giving five sen a 
day, out of the pittance of eighty sen a day which he earned, and on which 
he supported the whole family! - 

Soon after that the War broke out, and Mori was taken to Port Arthur 
in the 33rd regiment of 2500 soldiers, all of whom but three or four were 
killed. But even during that fierce fighting, Mori saved out of his solders’s 
penny (soldiers were paid at that time only a few sen a day in the Japa- 
nese army) five sen a day to send back to his crippled beggar. This reality 
of Mori’s living the Cross impressed me, and taught me that I must serve 
alsc. The victory of the Cross in Japan lies in that sort of thing. 


Juji Another such story is about Juji Ishii of Okayama, who estab- 
Ishii lished an orphanage there about forty years ago. He was within 

three months of graduating from medical college when, through meet- 
ing one of these pilgrims wanting to cross over to the sacred island, Ishii’s 
whole life was altered. He happened to be renting a room in a Buddhist 
temple. Just outside his window, under the temple eaves, one night there 
was this pilgrim, a mother with two orphaned children, suffering cold and 
trying to sleep under the eaves of the temple. Ishii gave them shelter. 
Thus his great movement for the slums started. He burned his textbooks 
and became a masseur. But he lacked courage to go out as a masseur. There 
was a fine lady, once a prostitute, who had repented and become a most 
beautiful Christian. She.helped him, and thus the fourth great orphanage 
in the world was started by Juji Ishii. He gave the testimony of a life of 
erucifixion in Japan. When he died, the mat on which he knelt to pray 
was sunken at his praying place, because it had been used so much and 
so often. There are many stories which might be told about how he was 
blest, how God answered his prayer, how he loved his orphans. I wish some 
of you would read his biography. In the Meiji Era we had no greater 
Christian than Juji Ishii. 


Homma Then there is Shimpei Homma, a carpenter in an inland 
Shimpei Japanese city. When his trade was slack he would pull a ricksha 

to eke out a living. One day a great judge from Tokyo rode 
in his ricksha, and fell asleep during the journey, and dropped a book 
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down into the mud of the street. Homma picked it up and offered it to 
the judge, but the latter declined it, saying it was too dirty, and gave it 
to the ricksha puller. Homma tried to read it, but found it to be in Eing- 
lish! It took him about three years to learn enough English to read that 
book, but he did it, beginning with his abcs! Then he discovered it to be 
a book on Criminology, by the Italian authority Lombroso. The book 
said there is no hope for the repentance of criminals. This statement made 
Mr. Homma indignant, because the writer had never lived with any crimi- 
nal. Homma thought that if one would live with a criminal, and be kind 
enought to help him, then there would be hope for that eriminal. 
By that time he had become a Christian, and he went up _ to Tokyo 
and worked there as a carpenter. He was such a good artizan that he was 
appointed over two thousand stone-breakers, building a palace for the 
Japanese Emperor. Homma did well and earned enough to buy a marble 
quarry in West Japan. To that place he invited ex-convicts to live and 
work with him, and gradually hundreds of such were converted, proving 
the wrongness of that statement of Lombroso. Homma’s life of simplicity 
and sacrifice, living with the criminals, is one that inspires Christians in 
Japan. 


Zako Great women are not lacking among Japanese Christians. There 
Aiko jis Miss Zako Aiko, a lady who has been an invalid over thirty- 

seven years, a paralytic. She had been trained to be a geisha, and 
at sixteen years of age, when ready, was sent to a geisha house in Osaka. 
‘Learning the nature of the duties expected of her she positively refused 
to comply. In spite of the fact that it was twenty miles to her home and 
that there were but two sen in her pocket, she escaped from the hotel, 
spent one sen on bridge toll, one sen on lunch, and succeeded in walking all 
that distance alone, reaching home after midnight, the home from which 
she had been sent out with hopes that she should win for her step-parents 
an ample support. The reception accorded her can be fancied. She held 
firmly however to her resolve, preferring poverty and hard toil to luxury 
and fine clothing, along with that service on which these were conditioned. 
Work was found for her in a factory, then as a family servant, and finally 
at a small tea-house, where during the winter she was especially exposed 
to the cold. An attack of rheumatism developed into paralysis. With 
no hope of recovery she longed for death, for her step-parents, considering 
the case hopeless, neglected to care for her properly, although she was so 
helpless. She could not feed herself, nor even crawl to the well in which 
she wished to drown herself. But by a merciful Providence a Christian 
man discovered and befriended her, told her the story of Jesus and reveal- 
ed the Savior. Her faith soon became so strong and her words proved so 
thoughtful and helpful to those Christian friends who came to see her, that 
her influence began to spread. She found she could manage to write with 
her crippled hand, and as what she wrote was like her spoken words, sim- 
ple the story of her life, and this book, with other articles written by her, 
afforded a small income . . . for herself and the family of which she is 
the center.” Her friends have established her as keeper of the students 
store at Kobe College, where the College girls buy only from her, and when 
she gets profit she gives it away to patients who are bed ridden as she is, 
and keeps up a large correspondence with such, leading them to become 
Christians. They say that her influence has started several churches. 
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Hers is a glorious story. Even in her poverty and illness she is living after 
the example of the Cross.* 


A Christian The Japanese government has six large hospitals for 
Leper Poet leprosy, and the Christians have six smaller ones. All of the 

government hospitals have Christian churches connected with 
them. In the Oshima Government hospital lives a famous Christian leper 
poet, a Mr. Nagata, who has been an inmate of this hospital for more than 
twenty years. His disease is so far advanced that all of his fingers have 
rotted off, but with his pen tied to his hand by a string he writes his 
poems. 

I receive thousands of poems from lepers every year, because of our 
Mission to Lepers, which we organized seven years ago, which sends a towel 
as a present to each of these hospital patients every year. Many of them 
write poems or sonnets by way of thanks, and they send me those poems to 
be looked over for possible publication. The writers are fine poets, but 
most of them are lonesome, and curse God as Job did, because God has 
made their life so terrible. 

Mr. Nagata’s poems, however, are in entire contrast with these pessi- 
mistiec ones. They are the most beautiful Christian poems in Japan. Three 
books of these poems have been published. I visited Mr. Nagata six months 
ago. He lives in an ordinary hospital room with several others. There are 
about eighty Christian lepers in this institution, led by a Mr. Miyake, who 
has been there over thirty years. Miyake is a most beautiful Christian. 
The lepers have elected him mayor of their village, and it is his influence 
over Mr. Nagata that inspire the latter’s beautiful poems. 

These lepers have organized prayer meetings. They have nothing 

else to do! Therefore they have made prayer their business, and they pray 
for the Kingdom of God Movement, especially around the Inland Sea, and 
for me. Now all the churches of this region are almost in a state of revival. 
One of them, the church at Imaharu, has received so many inquirers that 
it cannot care for any more, and has refused temporarily to receive more 
seekers for Christ. The pastors believe that it is the prayers of these eighty 
Christian lepers that are being answered in the revival. I believe it. 
\ These eighty lepers saved eight hundred yen and built themselves a 
church on the hill slope. It is there that they go three times a day and 
pray. They call it the Society of Holy Communion. I was deeply impress- 
ed with the place when I visited it,—a place where Japanese Christians 
even in suffering praise Our Crucified Lord. 


Glorying in In Fukuoka there is a large Imperial University famous 

Tribuations for its medical department. In its hospital is a patient whose 

name is Mr. Uchiyama. He has been there over fourteen years, 

lying in a bath of disinfectant. His disease was a most infectious one, 

and so he was put in a tub of disinfectant fluid. At first when he found 

he had to lie down for twenty-hour hours of every day in his bath, he 

thought there never could be any joy in life for him and tried to commit 
suicide. 

A friend of his, however, brought him a New Testament. And there 

in the third verse of the fifth chapter of Romans he found words about joy 


*The part of the story of Miss Zako Aiko in quotation marks is taken from the 
account of her on pp. 96-99 of Dr. Sydney Gulick’s Working Women of Japan. 
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in the midst of suffering. ‘‘We glory in tribulations.’’ ‘‘How can anyone 
glory in tribulations?’’ he wondered, at first, and that word made him re- 
pent, and he has had patience for more than fourteen years now. And he 
preaches from his bathtub, and many visitors go there, to hear him preach 
from his bathtub like Diogenes! That sort of victorious life has taught 
Japanese Christians a great lesson, that even in suffering we can stand for 
Christ. 


Saving the Country. We have many others instances of this sort, espe- 
through the Crucidxior cially among the samurai class of people who started 

Christian living because they were inspired through 
the Crucifixion. There is my friend Mr. Sekiya, son of the Vice- 
Minister of the Court. He was an official in Nagano Province. He left 
his government position and became a Christian preacher. Now he 
has gone to Cambridge to study. This came about because young Sekiya 
became convinced that only Christianity can prove the salvation of the 
nation. In an army camp he had discovered that Japanese soldiers were 
not the flower of the nation, as he had thought them to be, as possibly they 
had been ten or twenty years ago. Therefore he dropped his effort to 
save the country through official channels, and became a simple Christian 
preacher. — 


A Labor I have been citing instances of how Japanese, from the la- 
Member of boring class, from medical college, from hospitals and the ranks 
Parliament of permanent invalidism, to the high ranking government of- 

ficials are all feeling the need of the Cross. And there are 
many others,—for instance my friend Mr. Nishio, a Labor Member of par- 
liament. He has said, ‘I cannot fully understand Christianity, but I can 
understand the crucifixion.’ And many friends of mine, leaders of pea- 
sants and labor unions, after having passed through the waves of Marxian 
influence, have been baptised as Christians. It is not the class struggle 
and the movement for bloody revolution which will give humanitarian as- 
piration to the young people. The Japanese people are hungering for 
religion. They are hungering to find the basis for their life in religion. 


Hunger for Re- On the 10th of January I was asked to give a lecture 
ligion—in city on religion in the auditorium of the Osaka Mainichi, the 
newspaper with the largest circulation of any in Japan, a 
million two hundred thousand daily. I gave the lecture, and was told in- 
eidentally that when they have religious lectures at this auditorium it is 
packed with people who do notcome for lectures on art, or even on social 
question. Election-time will bring them out, but at ordinary times reli- 
gion is the thing which brings a full house in Osaka, the largest city in 
Japan, and its industrial centre. ‘ 


in Country The same sort of thing is coming to be true in rural dis- 

tricts Recently while I was preaching in Niigata province 
the president of a certain village Young Men’s Association followed me 
around for three days to my various meetings. ‘‘I have been connected 
with the Proletarian Movement,’’ he said, ‘and we have had a big struggle 
with the landlords. Although we did get our landrent reduced somewhat 
many were put in prison, we have had a deep division of sympathies in 
our small village, and since engaging in the Proletarian Movement many 
of the young men have begun to drink, frequent bad quarters, fight with 
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one another, and our moral standards have in general degenerated. We 
ave much in debt. There’s no hope for village reconstruction through the 
Proletarian Movement! Therefore we are determined to adopt Chris- 
tianity !’ 

And by an unanimous vote that village adopted the Christian pea- 
sant movement, which includes, (1) No liquor—that village is becoming a 
prohibition village and not allowing any liquor even to enter it; (2) No 
smoking tobacco—this they decided because in Japan if anyone smokes 
inside the church it gives great offense. (Christians must live a most 
clean life in Japan. Christianity was propagated in Japan by Col. Davis, 
a friend of Abraham Lincoln, a colonel under him in the Civil War) ; (3) 
The abolition and total destruction of all bad houses and prostitute quar- 
ters; (4) The organization of Bible classes. They are going to take lessons 
from a pastor in a town nearby. Two nearby villages have followed this 
example, and three other villages near this one are taking my suggestion 
as to planting trees to revive the debased village life—by planting chest- 
nuts ! 

In Japan the ethical teaching of Jesus Christ, especially the meaning 
of the crucifixion, is better understood year by year. The Japanese admire 
the meaning of the crucifixion. But unless we live up to the life of Christ 
they mock at us. Almost every day the Japanese magazines and daily 
papers are writing something about Christianity. Christianity is common- 
sense in Japan now. There is even the danger that some Christians will 
excuse themselves from Church because they can read Christian teaching in 
the magazines! But wherever there is a real Christian like Mr. Homma, 
he is invited everywhere. If anyone will live up to the standard of the 
crucifixion, all are for him—whether beggars or the Imperial Household, 
or Buddhists or Shintoists,—all are for him. 


Juji Ishii, for instance, was loved by the Buddhists. Buddhists are 
not against Christian teaching. When the Kingdom of God Movement was 
started in Japan, both Buddhists and Shintoists expressed approval of it. 
The majority of the people like Christianity. But there is a danger that 
if we do not live up to the standard of the crucifixion we cannot lead them 
to Christ. In China, too, unless you live up to the standard of the cruci- 
fixion, people will not come to Christ. 


Actual Ethical Gains of Christianity in Japan. 


Now what is the difference between Buddhism and Taoism, and Chris- 
tianity in Japan? Christianity has produced seven great changes in 
Japan: 

1. Home Life has changed. 

(a) Concubinage is dying out. In former days concubinage was a 
common thing. I myself am the son of a concubine, though my father 
registered me in the legitimate registration. Now not a single one of the 
present cabinet ministers keeps a concubine. Why? Because Christian 
teaching got the victory over the system of polygamy. 

(b) Prostitution—we have had a long struggle against this evil, and 
that of the licensed quarters, of which we have five hundred and forty-five. 
Within the last three years we have been victorious, mostly by the efforts 
of Christians, to pass bills for the gradual abolition of the licensed quarters 
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in seven of the forty-six different prefectures and capital districts. In 
still another province, Saitama Ken, the system was completely abolished 
and the prostitutes given their freedom at the end of last year. This 
effort for purity in life is a victory for Christianity. 

(ec) The Divorce Rate is decreasing. Forty years ago, out of every 
thousand marriages there were four hundred and thirty divorces. Now 
there are only a hundred and seven, as compared to about two hundred in 
New York. Why? By reason of Christianity. This is one of the great vic- 
tories of Christianity in Japan. Though its numbers are small, Christianity 
has won this great victory of purity in home life. 

(d) Respect for Children. In Japan children were not respected untik 
after Christianity came. Then respect for children came with it. The 
fifth day of the fifth month is Boys’ Day. We have the big carp flying in 
the air. This is children’s day, and all the towns and villages everywhere 
commemorate it. We must reduce infant mortality, and eare for the 
children—we have so many associations now for children, imitating Chris- 
tian institutions. 

(e) Respect for women. Even today in Japan women have small 
dishes and are allowed to eat very little. But after Christianity came 
respect for women grew astonishingly. That involves respect for home 
life, and leads on to respect for labor. There is an interesting relation 
between these two things, respect for women and respect for labor. In 
old Japan the only honorable word for wife was ‘okusama,’ which means 
‘the lady behind.’ It implied that a wife, to be held in honor, must be idle 
all the time. Such was actually the case in the old days, but since Chris- 
tianity came, women have been educated and respected, and the invidious 
distinction between honorable wives and working women has been abolished. 

2. Respect for Labor. In Japan and in the Orient, in general, laborers: 
and manual workers were not respected in former days, but when Chris- 
tianity came, labor began to be respected. Ten years ago it was not yet 
so. I wrote an essay that year called ‘Worship of the Laborers’ and was 
fined a hundred yen. But now we have gotten the victory. Jesus the 
Carpenter has gotten the victory. 


3. Since Christianity came, the great achievement is the democratic 
movement,—democracy in home life, democracy in occupation. For in- 
stance, we have the outcaste system. In Japan we have no slaves, but 
the slaves of former days were treated as outcastes. When Christianity 
came the outcastes disappeared. Inside the Christian church many wed- 
dings are now going on with outcastes. We don’t even pronounce the 
word. In the slums of Kobe my chief work was with the outeastes. I also 
had contact with them later in the peasant movement. We persuaded the 
Peasant Movement to permit the outeaste group to join them. 


4. Parliamentarism. Mr. Nakashima, the first, and Kenkichi Kataoka, 
the second presiding officers of the Japanese Parliament were Christians, 
earnest Christians, the latter having once been the president of the Doshi- 
sha. The democratic movement was from the beginning led by Christians, 
both nationally and locally. 


5. Respect for life. There is a great deal of suicide in Japan, fourteer 
thousand cases annually, but since Christianity came, there has been care 
for would-be suicides, and prevention of this evil. Mrs. Jo in Kobe has 
eared for thousands of girls who tried to commit suicide. 
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6. Respect for formerly despised occupations. In Japan butchers were 
treated as outeastes, and fertilizer dealers were looked down. Christianity 
teaches respect for occupations, because Christianity teaches love for the 
poor and respect for all honest labor. 


7. Philanthrophy. Now the Buddhists are imitating us, but Christians 
started and managed such philanthropic work as that for lepers, the in- 
sane, orphans, for the aged, reformatories for ex-convicts, work which 
represents love for sinners, and the temperance and prohibition movement 
which was organized first by Mr. Ando, a Christian. 

In this fashion the ethical teaching of Jesus Christ, centred in the 
Cross, is a glorious succcess in Japan. You cannot deny the Christian 
victory in Japan. And I know Christianity will win. Though the Chris- 
tian victory in the economic circle may be very slow I know it will win in 
China. Because it has won in Japan it will win in this country. 


THE CROSS AS THE SECRET OF CHRIST 


In the preceding meditations we have been chiefly engaged in re- 
viewing the social and ethical aspects of the Cross. But now we come 
down to the depths of the self-consciousness of Jesus Christ. Some 
people may think that Jesus Christ told the populace from the be- 
ginning that he was the Christ. But Christ was so humble that he him- 
self never said that. John the Baptist from prison sent messengers 
to Galilee asking Christ whether he was the true Messiah or not, and 
you know the answer in the eleventh chapter of Matthew: ‘‘Go and 
show John the things that you hear and see!’’ If we meditate on these 
verses many of us also will be offended and think, ‘‘Why did not Christ 
clearly give his own conviction and say, Yes, I am the Messiah.’’ There 
is the secret of Christ. If he should clearly state his messiahship, then 
Christ would become only a superficial king. The real Christ is the man 
who is truly kind. (Matt. 11:5.) ‘“‘the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear and the dead are rais- 
ed up, and the poor have good tidings preached to them.”’ 


The Messiah dies for the sake of others. The one essential thing he 
does is to give his life for others. And that had not yet happened, Until 
he had died for others he could not say he was the true Redeemer. There- 
fore he postponed a direct answer to John’s question. 


We Christians say glibly, ‘‘Yes, I am a Christian,’’ even while we are 
profiteering and exploiting others. But the Christian is the one who truly 
loves others. I consider this definition of the Messiah as given by Christ 
in this passage the best sort of definition. Love—lovingkindness itself, 
—is true Christianity. Christ does not define himself. He serves. Not 
definition but action—service itself is the true definition of the Christ. 


There were two main religious currents in the Middle Ages, the Fran- 
eisecan and the Dominican. The Franciscans never talked theology. They 
were lay preachers and service men. The Dominicans were preachers. The 
Franciseans were Italian and the Dominicans were Spanish. The Domini- 
cans started the attack on heretics, the Spanish Inquisition. The Fran- 
ciscans served, and laid emphasis more on practical things. Natural science 
was studied in Franciscan monasteries and Francis Bacon and other great 
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philosophers developed under Franciscan influence. The influence of this 
Franciscan Order was greatly felt in England, while the Jesuits were 
intinenced by the Dominican order. 


In modern times the Protestant missionaries must consider whether 
to choose the Franciscan or the Dominican spirit I stand for the Fran- 
cisean. If we only preach about God and Christianity, and do not demon- 
strate the spirit of Christ by service as the Franciscans were doing all 
the time, we shall face great difficulties. We must not start a new Span- 
ish Inquisition. Sometimes we may, indeed, succeed temporarily with the 
Dominican type of enthusiasm. But it will prove to be making rather 
more difficulties among people. The Franciscan, however, has no enemy. 
The Social Unit Movement, or the movement of lovingkindness, is the 
definite goal at which we are aiming. The Kingdom of God Movement 
is a ovingkindness movement and it will have no enemy. I wish all the 
missions in China would follow the steps of the Franciscans. Then there 
would be no failure of missions. But if we want to be Dominican, some 
day the collapse will come. The new theology, the new science, will col- 
lapse. When we follow the steps of St. Francis, there will be no failure, 
no discouragement, no collapse. 


There are, indeed, two places where Christ is said to have told that 
he was the Messiah. One is to the woman of Samaria in the fourth chapter 
of John; and one is to the blind man in the ninth chapter. But that is an 
indirect record, you know. It was not given from Christ himself. Christ 
possessed the consciousness that he was the greatest personality, greater 
than the prophets, greater than Moses, greater than any preceding kings. 


If we analyse the self-consciousness of Jesus there are thus many 
peints that reveal his consciousness of the element of supernatural power, 
of spiritual Being. Probably that sort of suggestion sounded to the Sama- 
ritan woman or to the blind man as if Christ had actually said he was the 
King, but we ought not to take it so, for it seems more probable that he 
himself did not pronounce that sort of self-advertising word. 


You understand the two crises in the life of Christ,—(1) The Impri- 
sonment of John the Baptist, (2) The Execution of John. When the 
latter event took place, Jesus Christ went on a journey, and followed this 
journey by another. During the second journey Peter confessed that 
Christ was the Son of God and the true Messiah (Matt. 16:16). ‘Simon Peter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ.’ Christ rejoiced that Peter could 
guess that he was the Son of God, but then as you know he told them to 
keep it a secret: (Matt. 16:20.). ‘‘Then charged he his disciples that they 
should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.’’ 


Why was it necessary to keep the Sonship of Jesus Christ a secret? 
Peter couldn’t understand. ‘Then Peter took him and began to 
rebuke him, saying,,... And you know the misunderstanding of the 
disciples as to the secret of the Cross,—the secret of Jesus Christ. They 
couldn’t understand the secret of the Cross,—the secret of Jesus Christ 
They couldn’t understand the mystery of the Cross. And so the story oes 
on. Jesus Christ wanted to keep it a secret ;—and the disciples couldn’t 
understand.—Christ wanted to keep it a secret;—the disciples ecouldn’t 
understand.—So it went until it came to the Cross. And probably until 
this day we cannot understand the Cross. We simply glorify ‘Christ 
we cannot understand the pain and the sympathy of ‘Jesus Christ for 
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our sinfulness. 


Unless we dare to give our lives, humility will not be reconstructed. 
We simply preach, and do not dare to give our lives. Communists dare to 
give their lives, but we simply preach and glorify Jesus Christ. There is 
the difference between the Christianity of the disciples and the Christianity 
of Jesus himself. The Dominicans simply preached and gave fine Chris- 
tian theory. They organized a big system of theology. Aquinas and 
Bonaventura developed from among them. But the truth of the Frane- 
ciscans lay in their lovingkindness. We are making some of the mistakes 
of the Dominicans. We are willing to give an explanation of the Bible, 
but what we need is not the printed Bible but the living Blood of Jesus 
Christ. We must take up this adventure of life. Unless we are willing 
to take up the Cross in this day, the communists and people at large will 
laugh at us. 

Why was it necessary for Jesus Christ to give his own life? Wasn’t 
lovingkindness enough? That is the secret of the Cross. The difference 
between religion and ethics lies there. We take ethics only on one plane. 
Religion is from beginning to end. Sometimes our road is crooked and 
needs repentance. Then we cannot consider it only from the ethical stand- 
point. We,must curve it to the right point. We must look at life as a 
whole. That’s religion. 


Christ was conscious of the sinfulness of humanity. He couldn’t be 
simply kind to people. He had to bear the whole of the crime and sin- 
fulness of humanity and redeem it from the beginning to the end of human 
history. You might consider this the most adventurous thing in history, 
and say, ‘‘Can a man be sufficiently convinced of that point?’’ We ean 
understand the social program of Christ; we can understand the ethical 
side of his life; but we cannot understand this consciousness of Jesus. 
The disciples could not understand. Modernists cannot understand, Fun- 
damentalists cannot understand it. It is too deep in the heart of Jesus 
Christ. Really to forgive sin belongs to God. Unless a man becomes 
self-conscious like God he has no power or authority to forgive others. 
And we are liable to think that Christ was just boasting here, fooling 
himself,—that it was a self-delusion that he could bear the sins of others. 
But the deeper we meditate on the self-consciousness of Jesus, the more we 
find the secret of the Cross. Therefore the self-consciousness of the Son 
of God and the self-consciousness of redeeming others is the same thing, 
not two, but one. If a man becomes self-conscious that he belongs to God, 
he cannot sit down, but must go forth and have sympathy for sinful per- 
sons, and he has to bring them back to God. We often separate the two 
things. But he who becomes deeply self-conscious that he is the son of 
God cannot help but become a redeemer; and to be a redeemer means that 
he is the son of God. 


Because our self-consciousness is too narrow, too limited, we cannot 
guess the meaning of the self-consciousness of Jesus Christ. When we care 
only for one church, one small group, or for the independence of the church, 
or for the finance of the church, or for the new buildings of the church, 
we very often forget the big group of unemployed outside, and the big 
group of poor people in the neighboring slum section. The larger the self- 
consciousness of the pastor, the larger his spirit of service We have to 
suffer in our own hearts. Day and night we cannot sleep. 


Last year in September we started a fasting alliance, fasting once a 
week. We have twenty-one meals each week. Our project is to help the 
unemployed by cutting off one out of the twenty-one meals. If the whole 
nation of Japan with its sixty-four million people will fast one meal a week 
then we can give food to the three hundred and twenty thousand unem- 
ployed. This movement is spreading in Japan. 

If we have the larger view, if we broaden our self-consciousness to 
the whole nation and to the whole of humanity, then we shall willingly limit 
ourselves. We have to have the self-consciousness of the redeemer. Be- 
cause we are getting on well, our mind is too narrow, too sectarian, too deno- 
minational, too isolated from the great world about us. And so we cannot 
understand the great achievement, the great self-consciousness of Jesus 
Christ. It was because the theologians of the nineteenth century could not 
understand the chaos and confusion of the poor classes that they were like- 
wise unable to understand the psychology of Jesus Christ. 

The more we come to the true secret of Jesus Christ the more we can 
understand the greatness of his personality. You know in Matthew twenty- 
fifth chapter it is not the man who says, ‘Lord, Lord,’ who enters the King- 
dom of God, but the man who serves the poor, the man who is conscious 
of the least. That kind of extention of selfconsciousnesss to wretched people 
was the selfconsciousness of Jesus Christ. There came the need of re- 
demption. 


But Christ did not give the reason for the Cross. When he died on 
the Cross he said, simply, ‘It is finished.’ What does it mean? That his 
life is ended? I do not take it that way, but that the work of redemption, 
the work of offering the blood of the Son of God, is finished. He has 
kept the secret to the end and the work is finished! He rejoices that the 
work of the Cross is finished. 


Until we can triumph up to that point, we are not Christians. Most 
of us are semi-Christian. If asked, ‘‘Are you a Christian?’’? you must 
reply, ‘‘Yes, I am going to become a Christian.’’ 


And it was Paul who interpreted this secret of the Cross. I 
want to analyse the psychology of Paul and his observations of the meaning 
of the Cross. This secret of the Cross Christ himself could not explain 
to the disciples, and he told them the Holy Spirit would explain it to 
them afterward. And the Holy Spirit explained the truth to St. Paul. 


I do not like to describe it from the Dominican type of definition of 
theology. I want to love Christ more. When we love Christ more, this 
secret of the Cross is revealed to us. We like to define the Cross from 
the theological standpoint, but I prefer to approach it from the stand- 
point of humanity. The more we love Jesus Christ the more we under- 
stand his secret. St. Francis meditated on the Cross of Jesus, and they 
say the skin of his chest changed and the Cross appeared there. I don’t 
doubt it. The more we humiliate ourselves, and suffer for others, the 
more we understand the secret of the Cross, 
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THE MYSTERY OF HISTORY *¢™™0n to Shanghat 
College Students 
The Cross of Jesus Christ is the mystery of history. Since Jesus offer- 
ed himself to the Cross, through nineteen centuries, everyone has begun to 
think about the mystery of the Cross. Many of you have heard that Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, the Indian hero, who, though he himself is a Hindu, has the 
Cross in his private room, and when asked ‘‘who is the greatest person in 
history’’, replies, ‘‘Jesus’’; and when asked, ‘why hang up the Cross’, says 
“this is the only way to solve the problems of India.’’ 
Since Jesus offered himself to the Cross, history itself has changed. 
Up to that time everyone was seeking for himself. The nations were all 
seeking their own benefit. From that time onward, bit by bit, people have 
begun to think differently. Even to this day however, we have still some 
selfishness remaining. We have our own body, our own tribes, our own 
nation. You young people do not like to listen to me because I am a 
Japanese, and indeed, I know the mistakes of my nation. If I were not 
a Christian I could not dare to appear before you. England also is to be 
blamed. She took many ports of China as Japan did. We might say 
that America is all right, but why has America so many torpedo boats on 
the long Yangtze River? And even China, forty years ago made some 
mistakes. Even yet all the nations are seeking their own benefit. 


We are full of mistakes,—and yet we look at the Cross of Jesus as a 
mystery! Some say, ‘‘That is nonsense! That is tradition! That is an 
old fable.’’ But the more we consider the truth of the Cross the more 
we find there the only solution of social problems, ethical problems, and 
of the problems of our own lives. Today we have to meditate simply on 
the Cross of Jesus. 


Jesus was arrested as a leader of a revolution against the King of Rome. 
The Jews hated him because he thought himself the Son of God, and did 
not keep the Sabbath day nor the laws of Moses. They thought him a 
blasphemer. So they forced him to be hanged on the Cross. But from 
the beginning Christ himself had the idea that he would be willing to die 
on the Cross. He had no selfishness. If it were for God’s sake he would 
offer his own life to God. 


This spirit of redeeming others had never before happened in human 
kind. Socrates, though he died to give testimony to the immortality of 
the spirit, did not die for others; neither did Gautama Buddha, that great 
spirit. Confucius is one of the great personalities of the Orient, a living 
person even to this day in Japan. But he did not die for others. Christ 
the Carpenter was the only one who dared to die for others. 


I. While on the Cross He said seven things. First, ‘Father, forgive 
them.’ Forgiveness is the great teaching of Jesus Christ from the Cross. 


A friend of mine went to Germany to study. He was very much dis- 
appointed in Germany, because Sunday after Sunday he attended the 
churches of Germany but never heard a word about forgiveness, German 
churches are preaching the authority of God, but never to forgive France 
nor Great Britain. Their teaching has become the teaching of the Old 
Testament. Therefore my friend came back to Japan in darkest spirit. 


What we have to learn from Christ is the spirit of forgiveness. And 
in that spirit I ask your pardon to me and to Japan. Many of you might 


think Japan is a terrible country, but I ask you to consider that the fault 
of Japan is the fault of the leaders of the military party. I am not a mili- 
tarist nor are the majority of our people. 


And in Japan we have much bad feeling against the United States of 
America because in 1924 she passed the exclusion bill to exclude Orientals 
from entering America. If we had not learned the spirit of forgiveness 
of Jesus Christ we would have had to fight against the United States. 
But we are learning the spirit of Christ and we thought we had to for- 
give the act of the United States against Japan. 


Many of you may think Japan a military country. It used to be one, 
but after the Arms Conference we destroyed many large battleships. 
We destroyed a forty thousand ton battleship called the Tosa, and its sis- 
ter ship the Kaga. We are learning more of the spirit of forgiveness of 
Christ on the Cross. 


We have stories of revenge in Japan, such as that of the Forty-seven 
Ronin, who avenged their lord by killing the daimyo who forced him 
to his death. These ronin had the patience to bear difficulties for a long 
time and at last they got their revenge on their enemy. This spirit of 
revenge, though it had been traditional in Japan, is gradually melting 
away since the Gospel of Christ came to our people. 


We have many thrilling stories of how our pioneer Christians stood 
against persecution, forgiving others. Such stories abound in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and there is the same type of story repeatedly in the 
annals of the Christian church in Japan. There is the story, for instance, of 
the wife of the Mr. Homma whom I mentioned the other day as having 
started a new institution to reform the character of criminals. The story 
is of how his wife, when about to be killed by an ex-convict she was tak- 
ing care of, prayed, ‘O Heavenly Father, forgive this boy!’ The fact 
that this short prayer of hers caused his instant repentance is not of so 
much importance to us at the present moment, as that she herself, for.the 
sake of realizing her husband’s purpose of reforming young criminals, was 
willing to offer her very life. 


In the early days of the Doshisha, at a time when the student body was 
threatening to strike, Joseph Hardy Neesima called all the students to- 
gether into the class room and struck his own hand with a stick, until the 
blood flowed. ‘It was my fault,’ he said. ‘Nobody else is to be blamed, 
but myself.’ And so he struck and struck until his hand began to bleed. 
He had learned this spirit from Jesus Christ. It caused the instant tear- 
ful repentance of the strikers. In that classroom it is inscribed for the 
memory of the school, ‘Here Neesima struck his own hand.’ 


The spirit of forgiveness is the spirit that we learn from Jesus Christ; 
and the Cross is really the only source of forgiveness. 


II. Then Jesus Christ on the Cross was attacked by a ruffian. There 
were two men hanged beside him. On the one side was a rough-neck, and 
on the other side a meek fellow. That rough-neck did not exeuse Christ. 
I have been many years engaged in relief work, and have found that there 
are two kinds of scoundrels. The one kind is at heart very meek, a good 
fellow led astray. The others in their own hearts have the inclination to do 
evil. When Christ was attacked from the bad side, he kept quiet. But 
when the fellow from the meek side asked his help, he said, ‘Yes!’ 
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Readiness to save others is the secret of Jesus Christ on the Cross. 
When a man is crucified on the Cross it doesn’t mean a quick death. Hxe- 
eution by electricity or by the sword means that a man dies instantly, 
but when he is hanged on the Cross, though blood flows, he is not seriously 
wounded. Though the nails pierce both hands and feet, his heart and 
lungs are all right, and he will hang alive for several days. It is the cruel- 
est treatment for a criminal. Christ lived six hours under this torture, 
and the criminals with him could stand several days of it, so they had 
some leisure time on the Cross, and they began to talk. The bad one 
wanted to make fun of Christ, but even on the Cross Christ was kind 
enough to save the repentant criminal. In contrast I have often found 
myself in illness to be thinking of myself and very slow in action to help 
others. If Christ had not been ready to save others he might have closed 
his mouth and said, ‘Wait, I am not in shape to save you.’ But Christ had 
preparation in his own heart. He came into this world ready, and he 
said, ‘All right. I am ready to save you. Today you shall be with me in 
Paradise.’ 

Christ came to this world to save others. This is the specialty of 
Christianity. Christianity is the friend of sinners. Remember that point. 
Many of you like Christianity but do not like the church because the 
church is the home of sinners. There sinners are cared for. But we must 
have patience because there we are redeemed. There we are redeemed. 
There we are cured. Christ came to save sinners. 


III. Then he looked down and there was Mary, his own mother, and 
John the disciple; and he said, ‘‘Mother, there is your beloved son. He 
will look after you.’’ And to his disciple, he said, ‘‘There is your mother. 
Please look after her.’’ Christ was very kind to his own mother to the end. 


Many attack Christianity because it is against the family system. 
It is individualistic, they say, and destroys the family tie. But this is not 
true. Without the spirit of Christ, there is no real filial piety, and no 
genuine family tie. In Japan we have the teaching of Confucius and the 
family system in our country is very strict. We have ancestor worship 
before the ancestral tablets with daily ceremonies. Nevertheless I know 
that many of the young people of Japan do not love their fathers in 
their hearts. They are forced to honor their parents by the old doctrines 
but Christianity teaches the spontaneous love of mother and father, com- 
ing from the bottom of our hearts. When Christianity came, it taught 
true honor for the ancestors, and true honor for parents. 

When the great earthquake took place in 1923 about eight hundred 
infants and children whose parents had died in the flames of the earth- 
quake-fire were picked up on the streets of Tokyo. And as the spirit of 
philanthropic lovingkindness flamed in Japanese families, within three or 
four months all those orphans were taken into private homes for permanent 
adoption. At the same time there were two thousand old men and women 
who had no homes to go back to. Nobody wanted them. Children were 
desired, but the people did not want to take old men and women into their 
homes. Some said, To ask for old men and women would be like asking 
for coffins.’ We have learned filial piety for our own relatives but we 
must learn also love for the fathers of other families. Christ taught us 
less we can love the aged of other families we are not truly loving aged 
to love old men and women even when they belong to other families. Un- 
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men and women. So I consider Christ taught the true filial piety. When 


we receive Christ, lovingkindness for fathers, mothers, brothers and sis- 
ters is accomplished. 


IV. Christ said, ‘I am thirsty.’ So the soldiers offered him a sponge 
of wine, but it was drugged, so he declined it. 


V. Then he said, ‘‘Eli, Eli, Lama Sabachtani.’? Some think this the 
most pessimistic saying of Jesus Christ, but when one studies the twenty- 
second psalm, one finds that these words. are the first verse of this famous 
prophecy of the Messiah. The psalm sings of how he suffers, is torment- 
ed, and killed, and at the end it is a hymn of victory. 

Christ chose the Cross instead of a revolution. He intentionally took 
the Cross. The disciples could not understand his psychology. Repeat- 
edly he prophesied the Cross, but the disciples repeatedly asked him to 
became a king. So at last when, on the Cross, with a loud voice, he be- 
gan to sing this first verse of the twenty-second psalm, I take it that he 
hinted that their desires as well as his were now being accomplished, in 
the fulfillment of the messianic prophecy. I take it in that way, for if it 
had been true that he felt forsaken by God, why did he pray, later, ‘Father, 
into Thy hands I commit my spirit.’ This ‘Eli, Eli’ was not a pessimistic 
saying. It was a hymn of victory. Therefore he sang it with a loud voice. 
The people could not understand, and thought he was calling for Elijah. 
But that loud voice in which he eried out meant that his own death was 
the death of the Messiah, as it is written in the twenty-second psalm and 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 


VI. Next he said, ‘It is finished.’ His death completed the work of 
the conqueror. Napoleon when dying on the island of St. Helena said 
to his attendants, ‘I am beaten.’ By whom?’ they asked. ‘By the Car- 
penter of Nazareth,’ was the reply. ‘He died on a Cross, but millions fol- 
low him. Though I conquered millions, no one now cares for me.’’ 

Christ succeeded. He won the victory. Many young people in the 
Orient are aspiring for work,—for their own sake. They fail. They die 
leaving their work unfinished. But when we love others and die, that work 
of love always succeeds. Love itself is its completion. 

Christ died very young. He was only thirty-three. But his life was 
finished. It was the Art of Life. It was the Art of Love. His life was 
the Art of Service. And when Christianity came to Japan it taught the 
spirit of service, and many men and women learned from Christ. 

I know a woman who was a nurse. She had been married at the 
age of thirteen according to the old fashioned custom. She was frighten- 
ed and went a hundred miles away and began to study nursing. She be- 
came a Christian in the Methodist church and started an association for 
nurses. She had a mother of her own and also had to eare for the 
mother of her husband from whom she had fled. The two old women 
had to be supported by the young nurse, whose name was Mrs. Terashima. 
And the more she toiled and supported her mothers, the more she could 
understand the psychology of aged women. She earned very little money. 
but she saved for the old ladies. 


When I went into the slums of Kobe twenty-three years ago, the first 
woman who came to help was this nurse. She had one son just my age, 
but she never married again. She started an old peoples’ home. She 
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did not receive any contributions from others, except that three or four 
of her intimate friends, nurses, combined their forces to help her. With 
the income they received from nursing they started a small Old Ladies’ 
Home, and she was caring for nine old ladies when I first knew her. So 
I began to help her. Her life was an inspiration to me. 

When she died, I thought her life had been a life of victory. She 
finished her job. And when anyone asks me what they can do for Christ, 
I point them to her and say, even a nurse can do a splendid work for 
Christ. She cared for others, and she and her friends combined their 
forces to serve ten or twelve wretched old women. That sort of work, 
not re-marrying but serving others with her own hands, is a testimony to 
the spirit of Christ. When Mrs. Terashima died, no one thought of her 
as dead. Her life was a life of victory. 


VII. Then Christ said, 
Father, into Thy hands I commit my spirit.’ 
It was not a death. It was only a transition from earthly living into 
the hand of his own father. 


We must remember that our mortal life is very short. Some day we 
shall die. We have to die. Are we ready to die at any moment? I espe- 
cially ask you young people,—Are you ready to die at any moment? When 
I was a college youth I suffered from tuberculosis. For many years I 
had fever, and some trouble from spitting blood. Last year I had the 
blood-spitting nine times. But I am ready to die at any moment. Be- 
eause I belong to Christ’s Father, death is a triumph for me. Are you 
ready to die? 

When we get the victory over death, who can be lord over us,—who 
ean rule over us? The great victory of Christ means the victory of love 
over death. After Christ came to the world, the writings on the grave- 
tablets changed. When we visit the pyramids of Egypt there are the sym- 
bolic writings of the Book of Death. They are most dark and terrible say- 
ings. But when Christ came, all those changed. He brought the new 
life, the life of love. A death of a loving life is a new connection toward 
God. It opens the way to God. And I know that when we die with the 
Name of Christ it is a victory. 


I have recently written a novel, called, ‘‘A Grain of Wheat.’’ Its 
heroine is my wife’s sister, a beautiful young girl, who came to work with 
us in the early years of our life in the slums. She toiled and toiled in work 
for the poor and sick. She grew pale and weak, but still faithfully con- 
tinued, in spite of illness, offering her life and her all for Christ’s sake, 
until she died in the work. 


When she died no one thought of her as dead. ‘‘She is simply trans- 
figured into an angel’’ they said. Hers was the choicest of lives, offered 
uv in the service of the poor of Kobe, and I thought that though some- 
times tempted to move away, still, remembering her life of bearing the 
Cross I dared not leave those slums. 


When we die for Christ’s sake, it is not death. It is a triumph. I 
think many of you will have to die for the Cross of Jesus. 
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ST, PAUL’S INTERPRETATION OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


The position of St. Paul and that of Jesus Christ were different. 
Christ was the Giver; Paul the receiver. So with us. Christ is the 
Giver of his Blood of the Cross, and we are the receivers of this Blood 
of the Cross. Christ was the Savior of Paul and of us also. But what does 
it mean, that Christ became the Savior? What does it mean to save sin- 
ners? 


Paul’s Analysis of Sin and of Salvation 


Unless we definitely understand the meaning of sin, we cannot under- 
stand the meaning of salvation. We must analyse the psychology of sin: 
(1) For Paul, sin meant death. He often describes how all sin and 
crime mean death and for Paul, Christ meant life. And not only did 
Paul interpret sin as death; he 

(2) also thought of it as the enslavement of our souls. Therefore the 
redemption of Christ means emancipation. And not only does Paul de- 
scribe sin as death and slavery,— 

(3) but also as loss,—loss as in loss of merchandise. We haven’t paid 
the price we ought to pay, and Paul thinks that Christ has paid our price. 
Christ has paid the price for us. 

(4) And also he describes sin as lack of energy to grow. Therefore 
redemption means grafting the branch to the root (Romans 11.) 

(5) And also he thought it meant enmity against God, and that there- 
fore redemption means the work of propitiation, by the Mediator, Christ. 

(6) And he thought it meant shortcoming according to law; so redemp- 
tion means justification. 

(7) Sin in the sense of Paul means also that though we ought to be sons 
of God we are prodigal sons. We have degraded ourselves and fallen 
from the sonship of God. So redemption means restoration to the son- 
ship of God. 

All of these points Paul gives in his epistles. Paul was so gifted 
that he knew how to ‘become all things to all men.’ When he wrote to the 
Romans, living in a city of government and laws, he laid emphasis more 
on laws and justification. The reason we cannot understand the epistle 
to the Romans very well is because we don’t understand laws. And when 
he writes to the Corinthians, to their city of commerce, he writes of loss 
and price paid. (Cor. 1:30, 6:20, 7:23.) And for the city of Ephesus 
he wrote about enmity against God and mysticism, because Ephesus is a 
city of mysticism. 


A Synthesis of Analogies Portrays Reality 


Paul thus frequently changes his analogy when he writes. In this he 
conforms to the necessities of the science of religion, which deals in dif- 
ferent categories from the natural sciences. The science of religion be- 
longs to the field of value, and to describe value we have no means but to 
employ some analogy. But all analogies are incomplete and imperfect 
suggestions of the realities they attempt to portray. So when Paul tries 
to explain the great achievement of Jesus Christ, he uses many different 
analogies. By a comparative and simultaneous study of all of them to- 
gether we may arrive at some sense of the great Reality that continually 
impinged upon Paul’s consciousness, and for which he attempted thus 
to set forth an interpretation. 


Paul’s Use of the Seven Elements of. Value 


In the field of value there are seven elements: Life, Power, Change, 
Growth, Selection, Law, and Purpose (or Aim). By a ‘careful study of 
Paul’s seven Analogies for the Atonement we come to the astonishing dis- 
covery that they correspond to these seven elements of value, which we 
have already taken to be the basis of economics. Now we discover them 
to be the basis of religion as well. Even in the one epistle to the Romans, 
a fairly exhaustive study discloses the presence of all these seven points. 
Graphically stated they are as follows: 


SIN— REDEMPTION— THE ELEMENTS 
: OF VALUE— 

Death Life Life 

Slavery Emancipation Power | 

Loss Price Paid Change 

Lack of Energy to Grow Grafting Growth 

Enmity Against God Propitiation (of Mediator) Selection 

Outlawry Justification Law 

Degeneration Restoration Purpose or Aim 


of Sonship of God 


Paul was a theologian, a Pharisee, and so many modern theologians 
attack him and say he inserted too much of his own theory. But when 
Paul interpreted his own theory I think he made no mistake, for his love 
for Christ preceded his theology. Theology we borrowed from the Greeks, 
but before we organized our theology, Paul loved Christ. I wish you would 
take the same position. I am not against theology, but I want love first. 
We live first; and later develop theologies. Theology does not come before 
life, but life before theology. As an explanation of the life of Christ and . 
of th love of God, I accept some principles of theology. I like theology 
as an explanation, as an analogy. The Love of God is too deep for us. Our 
knowledge is like the antennae of an insect. Trying to sense what is in- 
finitely greater than our grasp, we boast that we are great theologians! 

‘New Testament theology’ is a discovery of modern times. I like it 
insofar as it is an explanation of the love of God. I am not against theolo- 
gical seminaries, but I like love better than theological seminaries. I have 
taught in several. Today I am still a lecturer in them. I do not attack 
them. But unless we have the love of God and the love of Christ, theology 
is nothing more than the antennae of an insect. 


I. Death—Life—Blood 


In the third chapter of Romans Paul gives a most splendid explanation 
of the Cross of Jesus Christ. In it occur the teachings of Death, Life, and 
Blood. Fortunately we have the messages of blood. 


Blood has a most wonderful system of cleansing our dirty spots, of 
redeeming the body, curing it, creating new stuff in the body. When the 
apostle of Jesus Christ, John, meditated on the Blood of Jesus, that blood 
meant something fundamental to Christianity. Blood, though it doesn’t 
appear on the surface (there is no blood on the outside of the body) is 
circulating everywhere inside. When hurt, blood goes to the hurt place 
and revives and cures the wounded part and it is complete again. So 
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with the love of Christ, and our sin, psychological or moral. As blood 
cures the physical body so the Love of Christ cures our psychological or 
moral wounds. Christ’s love revives our spiritual death. Many people 
do not understand what is the use of the cure of the past, and consider 
only the present tense. They want to forget the past. But isn’t it neces- 
sary to consider our past sin? There comes in the necessity of studying 
the psychological development of the ideas of redemption. 

I do not say that I have studied enough of Greek religious ideas, nor 
of those of the Egyptians, but in so far as I have read, I have studied the 
mores of the four stages of Greek religion. I have been told by authorities 
that the Greeks in the beginning had no idea of redemption nor of the sin 
of killing others, as even today some are unconscious of the sin of killing 
others,—We march on our enemies and kill them, and shout Hurrah! and 
think killing enemies is a triumph! We are unconscious of our sin, and 
want to kill others. But the time of semi-consciousness comes. Then 
past sin revives in our memory and aches in our heart as wounds of the 
past, wounds of a year ago or more. These wounds ache in our body and 
in our hearts. Psychology calls these sins of the past, traumata, which is 
the Greek word for wounds. Unless we redeem the traumata we are led 
astray, and our heart aches. Probably that is the reason General Chiang 
Kai Chek received baptism, because he became conscious of the sin of kill- 
ing so many people in the wars. Probably until that time he was not con- 
scious of the sin of it, but when he became conscious he wanted to receive 
baptism. If we could forget the past traumata, there would be no use of 
Christ’s redeeming us, but the traumata revive to the present and ache,— 
and the Love of Christ cures them as blood cures the wounds of the 
body. 

The more carefully we study the history of Egyptian, Greek, and Ro- 
man religion and how it developed around the Mediterranean, we see how 
the time was ripe for the coming of a personal Redeemer. Christ came to 
the conclusion that he must offer his own Blood to redeem others. I be- 
lieve it from psychological analysis. I dont like to explain it from the 
theoretical side, but I take it from the psychological side. When the 
wounds of the past waken aches in my heart, only the love of God will 
pardon me, and God will forgive me through the Blood of Christ. 


The Greeks had many philosophers,—Aristotle, Zeno, ete., and fine 
poets, but the more conscious they became of moral ethics the more the long- 
ing grew for the appearance of the Savior. When we study the Gnosticism 
of the second century B.C. we find there a Christology already fixed,— 
unless a Savior will appears, humanity is hopeless. The development of 
the Greek idea of longing for the appearance of the Savior is very im- 
pressive. 

At the present time we are so uncertain of our sin. Because of the 
European War, and materialism, industrialism, and eroticism, our consci- 
ence is darkened. We are in a condition of moral insanity. But when our 
soul is a little quiter we shall find its aching wounds. Therefore when Christ 
offered himself as a propitiation he was not making any mistake. The 
writer of the Hebrews gives a good explanation of the development, of 
how (1) at first there was no consciousness; then (2) in Old Testament 
times there was some consciousness, with festivals and ceremonies for the 
propitiation of our sin. It was the shadow of the coming redemption, the 
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semi-conscious period. (3) When the whole consciousness is awakened, we 
cannot be content merely with ceremonies or burnt offerings. We must 
simply offer ourselves. Who will offer himself? he writer of Hebrews 
explains that Christ was the Person to offer Himself in sacrifice. He 
takes the Old Testament ceremonies as shadows of coming truth. He re- 
peatedly writes in that way and I take it so. 


Ii. Slavery—Emancipation. This slavery is lack of power. We are 
enslaved, and Christ’s love will emancipate us. 


III. Loss—Price Paid. When we make exchange we lose our 
money.* But if He pays back the price we are freed. What is the price 
Christ has paid? Christ paid Love. Cosmic evolution leads up to the evo- 
lution of humanity, and the evolution of humanity leads up to the forma- 
tion of the good society. Unless we have genuine sacrificial love we can- 
not have a good society, and in such love the sacrifice of Jesus Christ stands 
at the head, it stands at the top. Because Christ paid this sacrifice, God 
will pardon us our shortcomings, and overlook them. Indeed we have 
made such and such mistakes, but it is all right, for already Christ has 
paid true love. When Christ showed his Father’s true love, it was enough. 

There Paul’s theology came in. Because Christ crucified his own 
self, when we believe in the Cross of Jesus it means burial or funeral of 
the self. That is Paul’s theology. That Christ never explained in his 
gospel. 

V. Enmity Against God 

What does sin mean? In Paul’s sense it is enmity against God. And 
what is enmity against God. It is selfishness. We have two roads,—the 
road of the Love of God, and road of our own selflove. When we should 
select the good road we select the bad road. And yet we should crucify 
our own selves. The source of sin is our selfishness. Because Christ hang- 
ed selfishness on the Cross, and showed us the true love of God, from his 
love a new humanity, a new blood flows out to the coming centuries of the 
human race. That is the idea of Paul’s famous description in the Jatter 
part of the fifth of Romans of how one man can redeem millions of lost 
souls. I call it the algebra of redemption,—the mathematics of redemption. 
If counted one by one it would be impossible, but because love concerns 
spiritual things, when one man offered himself and showed the true mean- 
ing of love, that was enough. Because the first Adam committed the most 
terrible sin, with only one soul crimes and sins entered. So with Christ, 
when one man offered his own soul, that was enough. That is Paul’s theory. 
And Paul is right. He is not mistaken. Love doesn’t belong to mathema- 
ties. We cannot count love. Because love is a thing which belongs to the 
spiritual world, and sin also belongs to the spiritual world, Christ’s love 
is enough. 

To achieve true love, all the cosmic evolution took place. Then if after 
this type we follow the steps of Christ a new race will emerge. The possi- 
bility of the one man is the possibility for the whole race, is the idea in 
this fifth chapter of Romans. 


IV. Growth—Grafting. In Romans eleventh chapter is the ex- 


*This refers to the loss thro exchange due to the low value of the Chinese silver dollar 
at the time of the conference. 
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planation of the grafting of olives (Rom. 11:17-18). In Japan we have 
very interesting grafting. We have improved many oranges by grafting. 
Horaiculture has made great advancement. Almost all apples and oranges 
are grafted. When the root is strong, if the branch is grafted to it, the 
fruit itself changes by the power of the root. That is the meaning of the 
‘eleventh chapter of Romans. Because Christ is very strong, millions of 
branches can be grafted on Him and His redemptive love will regenerate 
us all. 


VI. Outlaws—Justification—Law 


In Japan we have an interesting habit of emancipating criminals when 
the crown prince becomes the emperor. Similarly, because Christ effected 
this great justification, God says ‘All right! Though you made great mis- 
takes we pardon you this time. 


VII. Degeneration—Restoration to Sonship—Purpose 


But the true meaning of the Cross of Regeneration is to become Sons 
of God. Because Christ offered himself, man’s degeneration is revived. 
If Christ had not offered himself and established a new'type of new crea- 
tion it would be hopeless to be justified. As the Crown Prince becomes 
Emperor, Christ is a new creation. The Old Adam is done away. The 
new generation is started. God says ‘All right. It is a new generation.’ 
That is Paul’s idea. 

Paul, the militant genius and scholar, had been all the time against the 
Cross of Jesus, and had thought it a superstition. Therefore he wanted 
to smite the believers in the Cross of Jesus. But the more he persecuted 
them the more he felt their lovingkindness, and on the road to Damascus 
suddenly his eyes were opened to the fact that this Cross meant something 
more than he had been thinking about. It meant the crucifixion of selfish- 
ness, and offering himself for the good of others. Then suddenly he was 
changed, and found himself the chief of sinners. Why? Probably he had 
not committed much crime. But compared to this great effort of Christ’s, 
—to the achievement and sacrifice of the Cross,—toward which he had 
been making the most mischievous mistakes,—comparing his own life to this 
great loving sacrifice of Jesus, he became ashamed of it, and said, ‘I am 
the chief of sinners.’ 

Suddenly he became the great preacher of the love of the Cross, and 
stood for the Cross, and became a slave of the Cross. Preaching nothing 
but the Cross, he said the Cross of Jesus is enough to save Jews, Greeks, 
and all the European races, enough to save the whole human race. The 
Cross of Jesus is all in all. And with the Cross of Jesus he was created a 
new being. With it he started a new society. With it he started his social 
work. With it he started his theology. With it he started a new impulse 
toward God. 


These seven points are a wonderful description of the evolution of 
mankind up to sonship to God. In Romans 8 :21-22 it is written that we 
are groaning to become the sons of God—not only they, but ourselves, We 
want to be sons of God. 

That is the theory of value. 

For convenience’ sake and for my own benefit I have classified it in 
this way. If it is mistaken you will forgive me,—if I am stepping too far. 
If Paul should came to us I think he would give this kind of analogy, be- 
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cause without analogies we cannot demonstrate religious truth. The para- 
bles of Jesus are analogies of the lovingkindness of God. Religious books 
are full of analogies. Can you explain life? Not without analogies. We 
ean. never fully explain the depth of the lovingkindness of God in Christ. 


Of the Laymen’s Conference, January 2 and 3, in Tokyo, at which the following 
address was given, Mrs. Johnson has said: 

When we came to Tokyo we heard Mr. Kagawa speak of lay cooperators in Tokyo. 
So we wanted to attend the Mass Training Conference of Law Workers, of which he 
told us. I expected fifty. It was one of the snowiest days I have ever been out. And 
eight hundred gathered. The presence of the Holy Spirit was manifest. There 
was a very remarkable intercessory service. And I said, Once more the Orient is go- 
jing to give the Savior to the world. 


THE MOTIVE OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD MOVEMENT 
By Toychiko Kagawa 
Matt. 26 :28 1 Cor. 2:2 

The Cross is the motive of the Kingdom of God Movement. The motive 
is, that Christ died for us. We are unworthy of that precious fact. Pur- 
sued by that Love, we cannot but become heirs of Christ’s Blood and Death. 
This Cross is a stumbling block to Greeks, to Jews,—to Japanese, to Ameri- 
cans, to English people,—but to us who belong to God, it is the great reve- 
lation of Love. 

Some Japanese like to meditate about God but dislike Christ; others 
like Christ but dislike the Cross. Recently I have received thanks for 
carrying on the Kingdom of God Movement from Shintoists; and the Chu- 
gai Nippo, the Buddhist organ, praises the Movement. But if this Kingdom 
of God Movement were called a Christian movement they would oppose it. 
And if it were said to be a movement of the Cross, they would exclaim, 
“<What silliness!’’ and make fun of it. . 

Nevertheless Christ Himself is the Center of the Kingdom of God 
Movement. And the center of Christ is the Cross. Let us meditate on 
that fact. 

Modern churches, forgetting the Cross, are scattered and individualis- 
tic. The more they forget the Cross, the more God punishes them. In the 
Tenth Century, when Christianity forgot the Cross, it was scourged by 
Mohammedanism. And in the Nineteenth Century, when it had surren- 
dered to Capitalism, came the Marxian challenge. I thank God for this 
challenge of Marx. Marxism was not Christianity. Marxism was a puni- 
tive admonition. If Christ’s Cross had been thoroughly embraced by the 
‘Church, there would have been no chance for Marxism to appear. 

A eareful study of the life of Christ discloses that He was misjudged 
to be a revolutionist. John 6:15 says the people wanted to take Christ and 
force Him to be king. He was, in other words, nominated by them to be 
a revolutionary leader. From that time onward, in order to teach them 
what are the essential values of society, Christ chose the Cross. 

It is a common, but a serious, mistake, to assume that the essential 
values of society have nothing to do with the Cross. Without the Cross- 
principle, society cannot remain in permanent integration. I am con- 
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vinced that the Cross is the fundamental truth of the organization of so- 
ciety, and of the Social Movement. For society cannot exist without 
Love. 

Without conjugal love, children cannot come into the world. Without 
parental love, the home cannot become a permanent institution. In the 
school, in the club,—everywhere, Love is the fundamental necessity. 

There are, however, two kinds of love: instinctive love and conscious 
love. Instinctive love may maintain selfishness and lead men into eroticism 
and perversions. Unless such selfishness is crucified, and unless the Uni- 
versal Consciousness, that is, the God-consciousness at the Heart of the 
Universe, supplants and kills self within us, society becomes impossible. 
Paul suffered from these two kinds of love. ‘‘Wretched man that I am! 
Who shall deliver me out of the body of this death!’’ he cried, in Rom. 7 :24. 
He was struggling to make Christ the King of his life. 

As the Seed of David, Christ had the right to be King. But He Him- 
self, without thinking that a hard thing to renounce, took His stand on 
the fundamental principle of society, cast out selfishness, surrendered the 
the glory of leading the revolutionist vanguard, and went off on a northern 
journey in an apparently aimless fashion. And then, by His dying as a 
common criminal, He incurred the misunderstanding of the disciples who 
had followed Him from Galilee, the scorn of Pilate, the ostracism of the 
people of His day, and the profound misapprehension even of us mod- 
erns. 


Paul, too, had for a while joined in that misapprehension. He also 
at first had thought, ‘‘What’s this about a criminal? <A mere supersti- 
tion!’’ Later, studying it from the standpoint of an episode in the His- 
tory of Love, in the Social Movement of Love,—re-considering it from 
the point of view of Love of God, Paul had found that Christ’s death was 
not even a piece of selfishness impulsiveness. He saw it to be the very 
Funeral of Selfishness. 


Until the funeral of selfishness takes place, the world’s sin cannot be 
cast out. Nor can real social organization take place. The great purpose 
for which God has created the Universe cannot be fulfilled until that fune- 
ral has oceurred. Toward that Divine Purpose, the animal world, the 
human race, and all the higher reaches of social organization, have been 
caused to evolve. Toward it the Love-Consciousness which is the true 
meaning of social organization has been developed. And from within the 
very heart of that Love-Consciousness there came Christ’s joyous self-giv- 
ing for others, and its ultimate expression in the giving of self to the 
death in sacrifice for men, without which the Love of the Universe would 
have remained unquickened and dead. 


Christ stands at the summit of the Universe. The purpose of the 
Universe’s evolution is the realization of the Love of God. He Who, through 
death to self, and glad shedding of His Blood for others, realized this Love 
of God, He is the summit of evolution, the summit of the Universe. The 
Cross is not a superstition. The Cross is the Providence and Plan which 
saves us—which saves me. To cast a stone at Him Who eave birth to that 
Great Plan—that were the basest of crimes. Paul melted into tears of 
repentance. And he groaned, ‘‘ Wretched man that am! Who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death!’ And Christ, instead of promoting a 
revolutionary movement, took the Way of Love which is the fundamental 
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principle of the true social organization. He plunged into the struggle 
to redeem the sins of others. 


(1) Paul understood this from the standpoint of Life. Seeing that he 
himself had committed crimes worthy of death, and that he was yet once 
more set free to live,—that Christ’s Blood had resurrected him, he said, 
“The Blood of Jesus Christ saves me from all sin.’? Blood redeems wounds 
and bruises, physically or spiritually, and re-makes the body or the per- 
sonality, as if they had never been. Blood purifies the poisoned parts, 
carrying the poison to the Heart. Blood not only redeems, it re-creates. 
Blood creates the organic whole of the body. That is the Blood which 
flows in Christ. It is easy for us to forget it, but we ourselves are direct 
inheritors of that Blood, and must never forget Christ Who shed His 
Blood for human redemption. 


(2) Paul views Christ also from the standpoint of Power. ‘‘For the 
word of the Cross is to them that perish foolishness; but unto us who are 
being saved it is the Power of God.’’ I Cor. 1:18. He himself had been a 
slave of sin. While he had been bound by sin, Christ in His love had saved 
and redeemed him. 


(3) In Second Corinthians the word ‘Redemption’ is used. Corinth 
being a city of shopkeepers, Paul uses the technical vocabulary of the 
shop. <A slave could be bought for thirty yen or fifteen dollars. So 
Paul uses the word which means to ‘ransom’ a slave, or a geisha. We are 
all those who have been ransomed. We are ransomed slaves. Up to about 
twenty-eight years ago when I was baptised I had lived a dark life. Dissi- 
pation, superstition, sorrow and despair were my environment. From the 
low, superstitious eroticism of that older generation Christ ransomed me. 
Today there is a new eroticism of lustful materialism causing Japan to 
go astray, but a decade hence the centers of population will be filled with 
the sound of its groaning. Doubtless we shall hear the ery repeated then, 
‘“Wretched man that I am!’’ But ‘where sin abounded, Grace did much 
more abound,’ and through this Cross we can be redeemed. 


(4) Paul saw Christ also as the Source of Growth. The Epistle to 
the Romans talks about grafting. (Rom. 11:17-24.) On Christ as a Foun- 
dation we must all be grafted. And if the Root be a strong one, the graft- 
ed branches even to their tipmost twigs are made like the Root. When 
we are grafted onto the greatness of Christ, our weakness is made strong. 
While we go to church, while our friends pray for us, while we are sur- 
rounded by a warm Christian fellowship we could not degenrate even if 
we wanted to. Though our cravings would turn us aside to the left_(Mar- 
xian!) our Foundation is strong, and so we are safe. This is the funda- 
mental principle of our salvation. 


(5) Paul believed that Christ is the Atonement Sacrifice. God knows 
the degradation of human beings. Even up to this 1931 New Year’s Sea- 
son, men are still getting drunk, and some are killing each other as they 
have always done. God knows all this awful degradation of human be- 
ings; and Christ at the cost of His own life won forgiveness for us all. 
In I Tim. 2:5 Paul says Christ is our Go-between, our Mediator, and our 
Atonement Sacrifice. In the Old Testament the sacrifice of atonement was 
a mere ritual, but Christ became a living Sacrifice, giving His Life for the 
Race. 


(6) To the Romans Paul pronounces Judgment that Christ is sinless, 
—in a legal way that the Romans would understand. Wisely Paul wrote, 
to the Romans in legal fashion, of legality, to the Galatians of freedom, to 
the Ephesians of mysticism, to the Colossians of Perfection. Ina different 
vocabulary in each letter he presents his great theme of Redemption. To 
the Romans he says the whole past is cleared of erime; even unforgivable 
things, thru Love can be forgiven. This entirely by love; God is 
love, and God can forgive every sin without exception. This is expound- 
ed in legal terms in Romans, and those who find this Epistle hard to under- 
stand do so because of their lack of familiarity with legal ideology. 


(7) As is set forth in Colossians, Christ Himself took the place we 
deserve to have, in order to make us once more heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Himself. Paul says that Christ Himself took our place! He 
insists that Christ Himself gave His body for us, in order to raise us up 
to the likeness of God. He Himself became a castaway! The thing that 
we realize when we view the record of the life of Christ is that He, a 
sinless Being, voluntarily chose the Cross! 


The same sort of thing takes place today. And though to the material- 
ists and Left Wing communists, for one to die for another is as chimerical 
as distant thunder, I have been taught this Cross-principle through the 
present economic depression. Once I endorsed a check .for several thou- 
sand yen for a certain person. Then I was forced to go about borrow- 
ing the money here and there to pay it. In this experience I learned how 
necessary and yet how difficult it is to pay for the blunders of others. 


At the time I bethought myself of how Czar Alexander III of Rus- 
sia once paid the debts of a certain drunkard. It was when he was going 
on his nightly rounds of inspection in the barracks that he happen- 
ed to notice beside the cot of a sleeping soldier a slip of paper on which the 
man had listed his debts. Below the long list was written, ‘‘Who will 
pay these debts?’’ Fast asleep the man was, unconscious of the pausing 
of Royalty beside him; while Alexander was thinking, ‘‘This soldier has 
drunk so heavily he is up to his neck in debt! Poor fellow! I will pay his 
debts.’’ And so, under the question as to who would pay them, Alexan- 
der placed his own royal signature. The next morning when the poor 
soldier opened his eyes, in amazement they fell upon that signature and 
he knew that Czar Alexander himself would pay his debts. 


The Christ depicted in First and Second Corinthians is a Christ Who 
has paid the debts of the whole human race as if they were His own. And 
this sort of thing is necessary to genuine social organization. The King- 
dom of God does not actually get established anywhere without the work- 
ing of this Cross-principle. In Mat. 16:24 Christ says, ‘‘If any man would 
come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
Me.’’ I want to take up my cross and follow Christ. The fundamental 
principle of the Kingdom of God is this Cross. 


From the point of view of evolution, the movement is like that of 
climbing a ladder. When many are climbing together, unless some are 
willing to place their heads at the very feet of others, there is no upward 
movement. All must sacrifice to one another, especially in this time of 
terrible unemployment. In the spirit of service, mutuality, and sacrifice 
with which we must meet it, the Cross is involved. 
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‘‘Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth by 
itself alone, but if it die, it beareth much fruit.’’ John 12:24. 


All of us must offer this standard of sacrifice. But some say ‘I dis- 
like the Church!’ They complain that the ‘lame, the halt, and the blind’ 
are in the majority among church-goers, and that the church is nothing 
but a hospital to care for these poor wretches. What if it is true! When 
you enter a hospital you are at once unpleasantly conscious of the smell of 
drugs. So it is in the church. Those who dislike it set up excuses and in- 
sist they are against the church in principle! But we must have patience. 
We must endure the Church. When I meditate on the sufferings and the 
shed blood of Christ, I am sure that no matter how His Church has de- 
generated, we must succor and redeem it. This is my responsibility. It 
is yours. 

St. Francis repaired the Church of St. Damien. Praying within its 
erumbling portal he heard the Voice of the Lord speaking to him from 
the Cross, saying, ‘‘Go, repair My Church!’’ And he repaired it. St. 
Francis was not a paid evangelist. He was a mere layman, and his move- 
ment was a movement of laymen. We who are laymen must save the 
Church of Japan, for the more our country sinks into economic depression 
the more it needs saving, beginning with its Church. 


Do we want a revolution or the Cross? Christ is saying to us, ‘‘ Choose 
the Cross!’’ Shall we not take the Cross He offers us! To the cold of 
Hokkaido, to the heat of the South Sea Islands, to the slums, to any place 
He calls us,—let us go and bear the Cross! This Blood of the Cross will 
cleanse and strengthen us. Meditating on the life of Christ I reflect that 
we must at any cost follow in the Way of Jesus’ Cross. We must give up 
everything for Him, following in the Way of His supreme sacrifice. Since 
He died for us, since he condescends to love the most unworthy of us, we 
must accept by faith His Call and walk in the way of His Cross. 


FATHER IN HEAVEN: 

Moved by the love of Christ Who shed His blood to redeem the Church of Japan, 
and to redeem each of us, we, too, would love even the most unworthy. We pray 
thee to forgive our pettiness and poverty of spirit, in that we still cherish selfish am- 
bitions, seek for individualistic advancement and worry about our own salaries. As 
Thou didst call St. Francis to repair the Church of St. Damien, let us hear Thy Voice. 
The Church is disintegrating. In England and in America it is weakened. There 
are any number of crumbling St. Damiens out of repair! Through the redeeming 
Blood of Christ, have mercy upon them and redeem them. Redeem us also through 
that Blood, we beseech Thee, 

In the Name of Christ, 
Amen. 


CRUCIFYING OUR MISSIONARY IMPERIALISM 
By Charles Cuthbert Hall* 


‘“‘The Anglo-Saxon spirit is rich in qualities that make for efficiency, 
it is capable of splendid exhibitions of physical and moral courage; it is 
also capable of presumption and provincialism. It is a haughty race-spirit, 


*Published about 1905. 


ageressive, given to threatening, inclined to war, satisfied with itself, prone 
to intolerance. The institutions of homogeneous peoples are impregnated 
with the national spirit, and, in some degree, exhibit it. Institutions of 
religion are no exception. The Christianity of a person, a household, a 
church or a nation tends to reflect the national spirit, alike in its strength 
and in its weakness. There are many ancestral qualities of Anglo-Saxon- 
ism that adorn the doctrine of God and commend it to the non-Christian 
world. Even some of its severer qualities have won the confidence and 
love of Orientals.—But the besetting sin of Anglo-Saxonism in the East is 
arrogance that disdains when it conquers, and wounds when it essays to 
help. he unconscious reflection of that race-spirit in some religious efforts 
of the West in the East has hardened hearts that might be won and widen- 
ed chasms that might be bridged by substituting for the authority of 
Churchmanship and the irritating assumption of racial superiority, the 
perfect chivalry and cosmopolitanism of Him who was meek and lowly in 
heart. The democracy of nations is a truth that the West is slow of heart 
to believe. In the soul of the West lives the dream of a divine vocation of 
Empire. It is a Roman inheritance. Through the inspiration of that 
dream great results of good and of evil have followed. The development of 
the resources of the world has been hastened. The spread of knowledge 
has been advanced. The conception of international relationships has 
been evolved. But respect for Oriental national aims and religious aspira- 
tions has small place in Western thinking. The momentous condition of 
the world at this time indicates an approaching change. None may safely 
prophesy the nature of that change, but, if we believe in the present activi- 
ty of the Spirit of God, we may look for great readjustments in Western 
thinking, for the chastening of inadmissible ambitions, and for the grow- 
ing influence of Christ in the East.’’ 

‘‘FWriction with the West has arrested the progress of a religion that 
lends itself to all that is most brilliant in Oriental discernment and most 
precious to Oriental sentiment. When we of the West broaden our con- 
ception of the Incarnation of the Son of God sufficiently to view it in its 
world-wide significance, with eyes purged of racial prejudice, and hearts 
from which all arrogance has been put away, then shall we be prepared 
for the larger Church of Christ in which Kast and West are coequal and 
reciprocal. We shall realize the majesty, the cosmic greatness, the con- 
solation and joy of that larger Church. We shall see that that, and that 
alone, is an ideal of the Christian Church that measures up to the cosmospo- 
litanism of Jesus Christ; that meets the greatness of His Incarnation and 
His Sacrifice, that satisfies the travail of His soul’’.. . 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS LATER 
Dr. Paul Hutchinson 


“‘Our political thinking has changed so that no longer do we quote 
The White Man’s Burden, no longer hold to the idea of imperialism as the 
all conquering ‘manifest destiny’ of Anglo-Saxon civilization, and that 
instead we spurn as outworn and un-Christian anything that smacks of an 
ecclesiastical colonial policy.’’ 

‘‘Nationalism, revolution, and a great cultural awakening in the 
great non-Christian lands are determinative factors in the new attitudes 


‘assumed at the Home Base,’’ where ‘‘the belief is rampant that until we 
make America Christian we’ll have no firm basis for offering our religion 
to others.’’ 


Therefore we should, ‘‘free the Christian enterprise overseas from 
all handicaps, such as . 

the economic control of western Big Business. . . . 

western ecclesiastical control—which involves the use of church and 
‘board funds for details of work overseas, instead of the use of boards as 
mere agencies for the gathering and forwarding of funds to be used as 
the church abroad may will.... 7° 


““Undertake the Christianization of all areas of thought, all life every- 
where, especially here at home where industrial and race problems are 
most acute; turn your forces into the Christianization of western life.’’ 


“‘Away with every organized effort to impose our will and way on 
others. Copy the Association for Christian Cooperation, composed of some 
of the most thoughtful Christians in America, which have no big head- 
quarters, no intricate promotional schemes, no heavy overhead of any 
kind; which will use its financial resources in temporary assistance only 
of specific projects started by nationals. Emphasize the cultivation of the 
inner life.’’ 


Such the message of Dr. Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of the Christian 
Century, to the 1930 Annual Meeting of the great American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, the history of which has spanned the nineteenth century. As 
at was the pioneer of the missionary movement which Dr. Kagawa says has been the 
greatest achievement of the Christian Church, so the American Board is leading in 
seourageous thinking through the problems of the re-orientation which now is impera- 
tive. At the same 1930 meeting of the Board, Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, of the University 
-of Chicago, gave the following message: 


“THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
A YOUTH MOVEMENT’’* 


By Dr. Charles W. Gilkey 


‘«The reasons for this, of course, go very much deeper than the obvious 
fact that only youth can successfully learn a new language and go to live 
in a new land. The idealism, the energy, the adventurousness that the mis- 
sionary enterprise calls for are the characteristic psychological qualities 
of youth. If missions loses its appeal to and power over youth, its very 
tap roots are drying up and dying. 

“‘T was a eollege junior when in 1902 I went to my first great religious 
gathering—the Student Volunteer Movement Toronto Convention; went 
from motives as gregarious and curious as I can now see that so many 
of us did in those uncritical mass-movement days. And I ean still feel 
the thrill that went through that great company when the cable from our 
elder mates on the firing line was read: Japan Leading The Orient—But 
Whither? 


*Taken, black-typed lines and all, from the December, 1930, number of the Mis- 
-sionary Herald, as is Dr. Hutchinson’s message. 
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... It is significant that in 1930 it is Russia that is watching for @ 
chance to lead the Orient—whither ? 


‘“‘But things were simpler in 1902—and we were simpler too. The 
implications of that cable we never stopped to examine; perhaps we couldn’t. 
have then, even if we had stopped. Here was a world wanting to be led;, 
and we, idealistic young America, summoned, yes divinely called, to do. 
the leading. We responded by the thousand to the flattering call: and I 
still think it was somewhat to our eredit, as I have been repeatedly told. 
by Orientals who know what Brockman meant to China and Fisher to. 
Japan and Carter to India in those days when history was in the making,, 
that it was immeasurably to the blessing of the new Orient. Leaders were: 
needed—and here were we.... 


‘Six years later I was studying missions under one of the wisest: 
missionaries that ever went to Japan. He used to say to us that there were- 
two crises in the history of missions: one, knowing when to go in and the 
other, when to get out. We didn’t fully understand then: but the mis- 
sionary experience of the last twenty years has been teaching us fast. 
Our predecessors met the first crisis magnificently: can we ‘solve the. 
second? It was the older men of my generation who began to apply the: 
principle of self-determination to the native church; to understand its de- 
sire to stand on its own feet; to turn the hard sharp corner from work for 
to work with—realizing how soon they must go it alone. .. . And meap- 
while, some of us were coming into the same realization at home, as our 
own children entered the teens... . 


“The missionary enterprise is turning that great corner before our 
eyes, under our hands, in our hearts. Many Americans don’t know it yet;. 
but you have only to visit the native church and the younger missionaries 
to see how widely they know it. It isn’t easy to take second place grace-- 
fully: but in China you have to, and in India you’d better learn soon. . . .. 
You of the younger generation, who don’t want to be dictated to or pa- 
tronized by your elders, can and must help missions turn this corner.. 
For the issue involved is so close to that which puts strains between every- 
older and younger generation that you can contribute more than anybody’ 
else to its settlement—because you understand how the native Church feels.. 
There are plenty of parents who do very well by their children. while: 
younger, but completely fail in the teens. You know instinctively what so 
many of us parents find out only slowly and sorely; that the only solution 
is understanding, partnership, and the attitude that says from the heart, 
‘He must increase but I must decrease.’ Is not this one great contribution 
which the rising generation must make to missions: some who have the 
grace to love and work increasingly out of sight, by going ‘not to be min-* 
istered unto,’ as leaders, ‘but to minister’ as servants; more of you, by 
making this attitude characteristic. 


‘‘And meanwhile my generation, at home and abroad, has had to face- 
in its complex experience questions most of us had never glimpsed in 
1902—questions pertaining to war, paganism, money, racial pride, insti- 
tutionalism, motivation. 

‘Out of these and other questionings a new missionary enterprise is 
being born—just as your generation was born. You can see the process 
plainly enough on the field: the differences between younger and older. 
missionaries are as great at least as between the generations at home. 
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Simultaneous with Dr. Gilkey’s appeal to the young, comes Mrs. Johnson’s visit to 
‘tthe Orient, in the various countries of which she and Dr. Johnson are organizing a new 
tmovement of world-wide proportions. 


‘““WOMAN’S DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION TO THE WORLD’S 
REDEMPTIVE PROCESSES’’ 


Wesleyanism and the Women’s Missionary Movement 


Down thru the centuries the spirit of Wesley has flamed out in 
‘scores of manifestations, and now is breaking forth again and joining with 
the onward march of the woman movement, in the world-trip of Mrs. F. I. 
Johnson, seeking to release ‘woman’s distinctive contribution to the world’s 
tedemptive processes.’ As president of the Federation of Women’s Boards 
of North America, the forty-four societies to which all of us women from 
America are related, Mrs. Johnson is the official representative of the out- 
reaching toward the Orient of modern Christian Western women. 


Seven Years of Prayer 


She represents, moreover, an unofficial and seven-year-long prepara- 
‘tion of group-prayer on the part of herself and a few comrades, people 
whose names we know very well, praying for the New Day in Foreign 
Missions. \ 
‘‘About seven years ago,’’ says Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘a group of women 
‘were sitting around the Federation table, when one of them said, ‘Not 
far in the future there must be groups in every land united in daily pray- 
er.’ And we thought of the problems that might be solved thru prayer. 
‘Tho we had met at nine in the morning, we went on thru lunch and after- 
noon, praying and thinking together. Later thru correspondence we kept 
up the prayer-fellowship until last year we met and decided the time was 
ripe for units to be organized in every country.... ”’ 


International Cooperation in Missionary Work 


This is the objective of the trip, in which Dr. Johnson joins his wife, 
‘being entirely united with her purpose, and adding a contribution from 
his experience as one of the Area secretaries of the Methodist Centenary 
and as business manager of the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions. 


‘“‘Now that the nations have come so close together internationally,’’ 
‘says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘we feel that international cooperation in missionary 
work is the next thing that is indicated. This is the second time we have 
‘been around the world studying the problems (of foreign missions). We 
are more or less discouraged with the present forms of missionary work. 
Missionary work on the field is getting on fairly well, but the interest at 
thome is falling off.’’ 


Five Thousand Lay Preachers 


Their hopes are so identical with those of Dr. Kagawa that the res- 
‘ponse of the Johnsons to his plan is instantaneous. As he outlines it to 
the Methodist Conference at Aoyama on the last day of 1930, Mrs. John- 
‘son pledges, with the support of Dr. Johnson and of Miss Smith, her tra- 
~elling companion, the sum needed for the training of urban lay workers 
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for the Kingdom of God Movement. ; 

Three days later comes a letter from our old friend Dr. Hodgkin rais-~ 
ing high hopes that the Association for Christian Cooperation may supply 
the corresponding amount needed for the training of lay workers in rurak 
regions. 


A Lay Movement of World-Wide Proportions 


The deep desire for a fresh outpouring of the Spirit of God among 
ordinary layfolk is characteristically Wesleyan, and is in entire accord 
with the spirit of Dr. Kagawa, and with the needs of the hour. It is by a 
fresh outbreaking of Christian democracy that we shall get away from the 
numbing imperialism and institutionalism that have sidetracked our Chris- 
tian movement. It is by welcoming the contributions of the hitherto op- 
pressed groups,—the young, and the women, that we shall acquire both the 
quality of fresh life needed, and the quantity of workers necessary to cover 
the unoccupied territory. 

Prophets have not been wanting to teach that the Christian Move- 
ment in the Orient must be of and by as well as for the Orientals them- 
selves, and this principle was established for all time at the Jerusalem 
Meeting. In its actual practise we find however great retardation, and fre- 
quent recrudescences of the old missionary imperialism from which we 
have officially repented. Dr. Gilkey in his penetrating review of a mis- 
sionary generation suggests the reason. He intimates that as children will 
be children, so it is difficult for imperialists to be anything but imperialis- 
tic! The missionary movement of the future must therefore be a youth 
movement. For their genuine releasing, the Orientals need the reinforce- 
ment of other groups hitherto oppressed, and in the new foreign missions. 
it is these groups which must function. 


THE JAPAN ASSOCIATION FOR CHRISTIAN COOPERATION 


It is no coincidence but a profound providence that both Mrs. John- 
son and Dr. Hodgkin should respond to Dr. Kagawa’s planning and ac- 
cept the complementary halves of the task of developing lay workers for 
the Kingdom of God Movement, at the very start of the year of Our 
Lord 1931, in which year this task is its main emphasis. Nor is it a coin- 
cidence that they should reinforce one another as they have done, tho un- 
known to one another and on opposite sides of the globe, in bringing into 
being the Japan Association for Christian Cooperation. 

On January 4th Dr. and Mrs. Inazo Nitobe weleomed to their home in 
Tokyo a small group of Japanese Christian leaders, half of them wo- 
men, to meet the Johnsons and to start a movement such as they are propos- 
ing. Of it Mrs. Johnson said: ‘‘This group here in Japan, with Japan as 
the heart of the Orient, will mean the beginning of a leaven at work of a 
different type.”’ 

It did. Before the month was out, Dr. Kagawa was proposing to the 
Shanghai Fellowship Conference the Christian Internationale, of which 
this Japan group is to be the first unit. 


‘ ‘These units in every country (said Mrs. Johnson) would seek out 
the lines of work most needed, studying very carefully all movements that 
are progressing to avoid duplication, but to assist any such movement, 
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and then inaugurating movements and mobilizing sentiment where there is 
nothing. ... We have begun to see that we should have a world-group 
committed to prayer, beginning to shape itself around certain problems. 
We are making the thought of prayer very concrete and practical indeed. 

. We cannot conventionalize Japanese Christianity. There is the neces- 
aity for recognizing that there must be an indigenous leadership of its 
own mold, and that that indigenous leadership in every country needs to 
have but the one thing in common,—faith in Christ as the Revealer of the 
Father and the Redeemer of us all.’’ 


THE CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALE—HOW IT GREW 


‘‘The world’s most influential Christian’’ comes meanwhile as a descrip- 
tion of Dr. Kagawa from the mission board secretary of the United 
Church of Canada, relayed by that missionary prophet, Dr. Bates. As 
the latter pens the words in Canada, their timeliness as a reinforcement to 
the new movement is indicated in Shanghai, where Dr. Kagawa is at work 
starting the Christian Internationale of Prayer and Friendship, at the 
Fellowship Conference of the United Church of China. ‘‘That they may 
all be one’’ prayed Christ four times in the seventeenth chapter of John, 
before His Crucifixion; and on opposite sides of the world these two 
great Christian fellowships of China and of Canada, beginning to claim the 
answer to that prayer of our Savior, are reinforcing each other and Dr. 
Kagawa in testimony to the possibilities of Christian group experience, 
‘‘realizing the Beloved Society in which we all are really living,’’ (to 
quote the meaningful phrase of Miss Steel-brooke, the foreign general 
secretary for the Y.W.C.A. in China, who was a member of the conference. ) 


Shanghai 


It was after his addresses on the Crucifixion, as given in the foregoing 
pages, had lifted and released all hearts, that Dr. Kagawa’s suggestion 
was relayed to the Conference by its organizing genius, the United Church’s 
general secretary, Dr. Kepler: 

“‘Dr. Kagawa hopes that out-of this Conference may grow an inter- 
national prayer fellowship, in China, Japan, and in the whole world, a 
fellowship of those who pray that God’s Kingdom may come and His Will 
be done; and that the same movement may take hold in America. If we 
have abiding fellowship with Christ and with each other, there is nothing 
too great to ask.’’ 

In retrospect Dr. Kepler described the Conference: ‘Thirty-eight 
were present, personalities of the finest type. Dr. Kagawa took us to the 
foot of the Cross. It was one of the most wonderful meetings I ever at- 
tended. Bishop Roots asked us to take a few minutes in the consecration 
service to write down where we had been failing in the past and wanted to 
do more in the future. And later people were standing up and trying to 
say where they had been failing in the past. Practically all there said they 
wanted to share in the international fellowship.’’ 

At the conference, when its saintly presiding officer, Bishop Roots, of 


Hangkow, asked: 
‘“‘That those who recognize it as an intimation of the will of the Holy 
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Spirit should offer their prayers for the Fellowship and for the Friends 
of Jesus and the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan,’’ Dr. Kagawa said: 


A World Awakening 


“‘T shall be very thankful if you will pray for Japan, and for the 
world’s awakening to the reality of the Cross of Jesus. We must pray for 
Russia,—for the Christians in Russia, and for the churches in America. 
We must pray tor Europe, and especially for Germany and for Great Bri- 
tain. We must have a world-awakening. I do not say ‘revival,’ for here 
in the Orient we have not yet heard the Gospel, so I use the term ‘awaken- 
ing.’ 

Please pray for all nations, for the so-called Christian nations, and 
for the mission field. Let us have a world-wide prayer band! Let us pray 
definitely, at noon time or in the early morning. We have to pray for 
this. 

When we had a great prayer meeting of over a thousand people this 
New Years in Tokyo we prayed for China very earnestly. That is the 
only way to make the two nations come together. Tho the Christians 
are small in number in the two countries, they have power. If the Chris- 
tians get power, if they get a message, they can transform the present 
world situation. 

We must by all means pray for Russia. I have been told by the Arch- 
bishop that Russian Christians are praying all night long, standing eight 
hours at a stretch, that the persecution may go. Dr. Eddy told me of 
similar incidents.”’ 


Tsinan 


For two days on the northbound train, from Shanghai to Tsinan, Dr. 
Kepler and Dr. Kagawa were working out suggestions for organization of 
the Prayer Internationale, and at Tsinan itself, where because of the 
Japanese occupation international friendship had been most deeply strain- 
ed, 1t seemed there was the deepest response to the suggestion of the 
Fellowship. (Tsinan addresses appear in next issue.) 


Weihsien 


Then at Weihsien, during the rural conference, which will be reported 
in full in the issue after next of Friends of Jesus, came Dr. and Mrs. John- 
son, making the long and dangerous trip through bandit-riddled country 
for the sake of another evening and morning with Dr. Kagawa. There he 
told them of the start in Shanghai: 


‘‘As I told you in Tokyo that we could probably organize some prayer 
group in Shanghai, and that it might become an open door for the prayer 
eircle around the world, so miraculously and spontaneously I was led into 
organizing such a group. I simply suggested it and the next day Dr. 
Kepler and Dr. Lewis worked it out.’’ 


‘‘And Bishop Roots did, too,’’ added Dr. Kepler. ‘‘We were so much 
unified in every way that we all did.’’ 
Praying for America 


(Dr. Johnson responded :) 
‘“What the world is needing more now than anything else, is a vital, 
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living religion. As we have swung away from emotionalism, we have got- 
ten into a rationalism that has made it offensive to many to feel emotion 
at all. We need a recovery of prayer life and of testimony.’’ 


‘‘And we wont get anywhere unless we can really unite conservative 
and liberal people in a common loyalty to God’’ (said Dr. Kepler, who has 
brilliantly suceeded in doing this very thing in the United Church of 
China. ) 


‘‘The Christian Internationale of Prayer and Friendship—that name 
earries it all’’ (continued Dr. Kagawa.) ‘‘We must pray for revival in 
America. So many missions are supported from America that if America 
loses Christ, it means the great mission tide is receding.’’ 


Kagawa Calls Missions the Great Triumph of the Church 


‘‘Wor seventy years American churches maintained their prestige with 
the Orient, and now, just as the time has come for reaping, it is dropping 
off. I feel a great depression. It is a erisis. If we can sustain for a 
quarter of a century longer. . . . Never in the history of the world has 
such a glorious achievement been attempted as foreign missions. This 
mission movement is the greatest triumph of the Christian churches. 


Dr. Johnson: And there was never a better opening than at this 
OUD. - 5... 


Mrs. Johnson: If the churches could see the vision. ... The church’s 
missionary zeal is not dead, . . . though there are groups that can do little 
else but pray. Prayer is the great and marvelous thing. None of us can 
do anything acceptibly until after we have prayed. But if we just say 
we want prayer groups, those under forty-five will say, ‘‘Yes, but what are 
you going to do about it?’’ 


Kagawa’s Mission in America 


Dr. K: I cannot do much for your country unless prayer meetings are 
organized. Dont expect too much of me. I wish you would organize more 
prayer groups. In Japan we have prayer groups of the Friends of Jesus, 
which is a service band, and all the time praying. Therefore I represent 
about thirteen hundred Friends of Jesus. Our purpose is to purify our 
parliament, the labor movement, and the credit cooperative unions all over 
the country that have been started by the government. Every summer we 
come together and study the whole problem,—members of parliament, 
workers in the slums,—all sorts of people, sit down together about five days 
in one place. All the time watching us, because we go straight to parlia- 
mentary questions. We have concrete aims. Our program is almost the 
same as the Social Ideals of the Churches of America, only we carry it in 
a concrete way. 

Mrs. J: That is all the difference in the world. It has been theory only 
in our country. 

Dr. K: In Japan ninety percent of the people are so poor that we cannot 
sit still and enjoy ourselves. We must go through with Christian idealism. 
Otherwise the communists will come and destroy. Therefore I think my 
mission is more in Japan. If America will help us in our mission work in 
the Orient, we can carry through in the nower of the Holy Spirit. My 
desire is to establish a concrete Christian Internationale. 


IG 


A WORLD REVIVAL STARTING AROUND THE PACIFIC BASIN 


Tolstoi before he died prophesied that a world revival would come 
after the Great War. He prophesied the trouble that would begin in 
1914 near Asia, and that it would involve all the nations of the world, 
with very bad results, and no real victory for anyone. After that, he 
said, a world revival would come. 

Dr. J: Roosevelt, too, said that the destiny of the race would be settled 
by the people about the shores of the Pacific. ; 
Mrs. J: The best X-ray expert in America said to me, ‘I am wondering 
if it is not time for a new prophet to arise.’ It was through science he had 
been led to think along that line. There are many people who would lke 
to be drawn into groups, to vitally and scientifically learn to pray. ... 
Before we met you, Dr. Kagawa, we were groping. We knew we had left 
home for a definite purpose, but we did not know where we would find any 
links in that chain. There in Tokyo we found it first. 


THE FIRE SPREADS 


The Kingdom of God Movement in Canada 
(Quotations from the letters of Dr. C. J. L. Bates) 
Toronto, Jan. 23, 1931. 

I find the greatest interest on the part of those who have read the 
‘‘Friends of Jesus’’ in that publication. Sunday evening and Wednes- 
day evening I spoke on the Kingdom of God Movement in two of our 
Toronto churches. The people are greatly interested, and are looking to 
Kagawa San for light and leading at this time. Dr. Arnup (secretary of 
the Canadian Church Mission Board) spoke of Dr. Kagawa as ‘the world’s 
most influential Christian.’ 

Wou!d you and Dr. Kagawa consent to a reprint of the Hangchow 
number of the ‘Friends of Jesus’ over here under the title ‘Kagawa’s 
Message to China’ or some similar or better title that you or he might sug- 
gest. It is an inspired number and ought to be put out at once... . ’ 


Toronto, Feb. 3, 1931. 

Just a line to tell you of the wonderful interest in the Kingdom of 
God Movement and more particularly in our dear friend Kagawa Sensei. 
Truly the world is looking to him for light and leadership in this dark 
hour. I have spoken three times already and have several dates ahead. 
I have determined to tell nothing on this visit but the Kingdom of God 
Movement and its great exponent... . 

On December 3, 1930, a group of people in Toronto, Mr. J. W. L. 
Forster, Mr. Irwin Hilliard, Dr. F. C. Stephenson and Mr. W. H. Goodwin, 
adopted the following prayer: 

‘““We pray for the success of the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan, 
and that the Holy Spirit will go before to prepare the hearts of those who 
will receive literature on the movement from Japan, that they may give a 
sympathetic reception to such literature and that God will prepare the 
hearts of these and others whom God will choose, and of their respective 
constituencies, for the promotion of the Kingdom of God Movement of 
Canada.’’ 

Toronto, Feb. 23, 1931. 

I have spoken eight times already on the Kingdom of God Movement 
in Japan and Dr. Kagawa and have eighteen engagements ahead and 
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everywhere they want to hear about Dr. Kagawa and the wonderful move- 
ment of which he is the recognized center and leader. It is my hope and 
prayer that the Kingdom of God Movement may catch in Canada—and. 
sweep around the world. 

The condition in Canada is unique. On the one hand the financial 
condition is the worst ever known. Manufacturing and wholesale busi- 
ness are at a standstill. The government and private charities are meet- 
ing the immediate needs of the people and relieving distress, but the busi- 
ness leaders and financial experts are quite at a loss to know what to do 
next. The confidence of the people in their financial leaders is gone at least. 
for the present. The fear of communism and apprehension of the success 
of the Five Year plan in Russia is very great, particularly because of Rus- 
sian competition in wheat, timber, pulp, ete. 

On the other hand there is a real turning to God. Men are saying 
that this financial depression is good for them. They are taking stock of 
spiritual resources and are in the mood for repentance. 

Yesterday I spoke in one of our churches on ‘‘Repent ye, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’’ and made special use of Dr. Kagawa’s 
address on the ‘‘Motive of the Kingdom of God Movement’’—the Cross. 
People are deeply impressed by that wonderful, heart searching address, 
and are deeply impressed by the tone of deep spirituality that is being 
given to the Kingdom of God Movement by Dr. Kagawa. That sentence 
“If Christ’s Cross had been thoroughly embraced by the Church, there 


would have been no chance for Marxism to appear,’’ is most effective. ... 


ERRATA IN THE JANUARY NUM- 

BER OF FRIENDS OF JESUS 

Dr. Gwoh of Cheeloo University has 
kindly called our attention to an error on 
page 13, in the fourth line from the bot- 
tom of the page, where ‘sixteenth’ should 
read ‘seventh.’ 

On page 33, third paragraph, third 
line, ‘successman’ should read, ‘successful 
man.’ 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng General secretary, 

China National Christian Council; 

Moderator, The Church of Christ in 

China 
Mrs. F. I. Johnson President, Federa- 

tion of Woman’s Boards of North 

America 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe Noted Japanese inter- 

national publicist; Chief of the De- 

partment of General Affairs of the 

League of Nations for its first seven 

years; as such, supervising more than 

three hundred international organiza- 
tions; Member of the House of Peers; 

Lecturer to the Emperor; Doctor of 

Agriculture, Laws, Philosophy, and So- 


cial Science; teacher of a weekly Bible. 
class at the Friends Church, Tokyo. 

Miss Ina C. Brown Secretary for litera- 
ture of the Epworth League, M. BE. 
South, Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, President of 
Union Seminary, New York City, Bar- 
rows lecturer, etc., died in 1908 from 
an obscure infection contracted during 
his last journey through India. Just 
as his physical breakdown became ap- 
parent, his schedule brought him in the 
spring of 1907 to Morioka, a city in 
North Japan which was at that time 
the home of the editor. In spite of 
great suffering he gave his message, 
producing an ineffaceable impression, 
heightened by the rare fellowship with 
his family,—for Mrs. Hall, and two 
daughters accompanied him. 

Dr. Paul Hutchinson Managing Editor, 
The Christian Century 

Dr. Charles W. Gilkey Chaplain, the 
University of Chicago 

Dr. C. J. L. Bates President, Kwansei 
College, Kobe, now on a brief trip to 
Canada 


THE SHANGHAI FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE 


Ida Belle. Lewis* 
Dear Friends, 

I want to share with you a bit of the Kagawa retreat held at Shang- 
hai College, under the auspices of the Church of Christ in China. ; 

About thirty people were present, representatives from many mis- 
sions and Christian organizations. Among the group were Bishop Roots, 
Dr. Cheng Ching Yi, President Wu Yi Fang, and many other Christian 
leaders of China. ‘There were present Chinese, Japanese, British and 
American. Before the days of study, prayer and conference were over, 
we felt one in the fellowship of Christ. Truly, ‘‘In Him there is no Kast 
nor West, In Him no North nor South; but one great fellowship of love, 
throughout the whole wide earth.”’ 

I had never before seen Dr. Kagawa, although I have been reading 
everything I could find about him for some years. He is a small man, 
typically Japanese in stature, although a Chinese leader remarked as a 
compliment that ‘‘He seemed more Chinese than Japanese’’, a tribute to 
the way one who is dedicated utterly to Christ transcends racial and na- 
tional barriers and reaches the hearts of all humankind. Dr. Kagawa’s 
face is radiant with love. During the hymns and prayers his face shone, 
reflecting the light within his soul, as he realized the presence of God. 

In order to give as closely as possible the message to you, I preserved 
many things in his own words. He said, in part, ‘‘Dear brothers and 
sisters in-Christ, as a Japanese you probably hate me. I wish you would 
take me as a small servant of Christ in Japan. If my little talk has some 
suggestions, it is not my talk, but the Holy Spirit working in us. 

‘‘The Principle of Christianity is one: The Cross. The fundamental 
revolution is to apply the cross to the social order of the world, to econo- 
mics, to education, to all human life. When we prepare for God, the 
Spirit of God will change our hearts with more than temporary transfor- 
mation. It is permanent. Many want to reform society from without. 
Christ’s way is from the innermost shrine of our soul. There must be 
a true reconstruction of society with the principle of the cross at the 
eenter. The revolution of Communism includes blood. The revolution of 
the cross includes blood. Our revolution is not to kill others but to sacri- 
fice ourselves.’’ 

This is the keynote of Kagawa’s message. All other messages are an 
outgrowth of this. He has at hand a remarkable series of facts, which 
he uses in his scientific lectures. He has studied Marx and all economists, 
and is able to give a constructive program for the social order, based on 
‘Christ’s teachings. In his address on ‘‘The Principle of the Cross in the 
Reconstruction of Society’’ he gave the seven central phases of the frame- 
work of his thinking: Life, Power, Change, Growth, Selection, Law, Aim 
or Purpose. He refuses to believe that all is matter. ‘‘Behind matter,’’ 
he says, ‘‘there is life and purpose. Take, for instance the food supply. 
In Japan the land is 85% mountains, 15% valleys. If we develop the 
tree crop we can support 100,000 people on figs, chestnuts, walnuts, acorns 
(Corsica lives on chestnuts). Japan wants to eat white rice which grows 


*Dr. Ida Belle Lewis, erstwhile president of Foochow Woman’s College, now is one 
of the executive secretaries of the China Christian Educational Association. The 
above is a letter sent out to more than a hundred of her friends by Dr. Lewis. 


only in the valleys. Therefore the food problem is psychological. 

““My suit cost 6 Yen. It wears five years. My summer suit costs $1.35. 
Cost comes if you want to wear stylish clothes. We sold 500,000 of these 
cooperative suits in Japan last year. Therefore the clothes problem is 
psychological.’’ 

He told of the cooperatives in Japan, of the Society of 16 that saved 
a town thirty-six years ago; of the student cooperatives where those that 
profited financially shared with those who lost. He felt that mere loss 
of money did not mean it was a failure. The point is in sharing as a 
brotherhood. If the center is the cross, if desires are controlled, Chris- 
tian cooperatives will solve ... the economic problems of the social 
order. 

He is working at the Peasant Gospel Schools, where pupils are trained 
for one month, studying the Bible, Agriculture, History of the Christian. 
Brotherhood movement, Sociology, Handcraft. He believes that we should 
make books, buildings, butter and cheese with praying hands—not for the 
sake of money but for the Kingdom of God. 

In teaching religion to children he would use nature study, painting,. 
architecture, meditation, love, personal piety. He said, ‘‘The Protestant 
Church lays too much emphasis upon activity. Wesley prayed four hours 
a day. For some, prayer is a rest, meditation a blessing. After I lost 
my eyesight, prayer and meditation were a blessing. I lost fear. I have 
a strong, firm foundation inside of my heart. Teach the silent hour to. 
children. In the beginning they do not like it. Use at first 2 minutes, 3 
minutes, 5 minutes. They will learn to love to meditate and pray. In the 
U.S. you are too active. When you teach meditation, the children will 
learn self-control and love. We must have a silent hour in the morning 
when we speak to the stars. There will come joy in meditation, joy in 
silence, joy in sickness. 

‘“Love is a most important thing to teach. Present day colleges teach 
too little of love. We must work out a program of love. 

‘“Personal piety is embodied in the teacher’s character. The teacher 
must accept the cross of Jesus, and must be devoted to the task of saving 
others. 

‘““Work is a part of religious education. Children should be taught 
to work with their hands. They should be taught that a trade is not de- 
grading.’’ 

In Japan are organized many Christian guilds. In these the trades 
and professions are purified. Kagawa has organized these guilds for 
nurses, sailors, miners, carpenters, teachers. ‘‘We must make Christian 
the professions and occupations, else we cannot conquer the industrial 
world,’’ he said. He told of a group of women in a factory, two hundred 
of whom are meeting every morning at five-thirty for prayer. Last year 
a great revival came to that factory. An actor was converted by reading: 
and dramatizing his novel. A Christian actors’ guild was formed, which 
often gives Christian plays, and thus brings many to Christ. When ques- 
tioned about this, Kagawa said, ‘‘We must Christianize every corner for 
Him. All society must be made Christian.’’ 

In his last talks, Kagawa spoke more definitely of the Cross, and its 
meaning. He said, ‘‘To a Japanese, to suffer for others means some- 
thing interesting. Japan has many difficulties: earthquakes, storms, fires. 
The Japanese are accustomed to calamities. The people have to suffer. 


When we are happy in the midst of comfort, that is only 50% joy. When 
we can conquer death and pain, that is 100% joy. American joy 1s only 
only 50%. Sorrow for our own sake is sorrow. Sorrow for others is 
joy. I learned this in the slums and later in prison. I lost my eyesight. 
‘When I remembered it was for Christ, it is a good thing. I suffered 
last year a good deal. I spit blood nine times. If I die on the train or in 
the pulpit, it is all right. We must offer our body and heart and soul 
to God. It is a joy to suffer for God’s sake. Wealth, honor, reputation 
means nothing. Somebody must die. To bear the cross and to live the 
simple life is a joy to me. 

‘“‘The disciples could not understand the secret of the Cross. Prob- 
ably to this day we do not understand the cross. Only smooth sailing 
will not prevail. Unless we dare to give our lives, unless we are willing 
to take up the cross of Jesus, Communists and other people will laugh at 
us. We are not Christian until we die for others. People ask,’’ Are you 
a Christian?’ I answer, ‘Yes, I am going to become a Christian.’ All 
nations are seeking their own benefit even unto this day. Christ, the car- 
penter, dared to die for others and laid the foundations for the eternal 
revolution.’’ Then Kagawa gave the high sentence of the Conference, 
‘“‘The more we suffer for others, the more we understand the secret of the 
‘Cross.’? 

The final prayer was the prayer of our hearts, as we felt convicted of 
our comfortable way of bearing the cross, ‘‘Lord, teach us how to forgive 
others, to save others. Bless all Christians. Create us into new beings and 
push us forward to die for Christ’s sake.’’ 

In Shanghai are several prayer groups of Japanese. The day after 
the Conference Dr. Kagawa spoke to 200 Japanese women, where 24 
signed cards to become Christians. In the evening, 900 paid 20 cents 
to hear him and 50 signed cards. These will be taken into the prayer 
groups. 

May the Kingdom of God come in our hearts, may it come to all mis- 
sionaries, to all Japan, China, England and America. We are praying 
that all Christians throughout the world will pray until the Spirit of 
God will bring in a new social order, where poverty, ignorance and sin 
will be done away, and all people will become one brotherhood in Christ. 

“I ask not that false calm which many feign, 
And call that peace which is a dearth of pain, 
True peace cloth quiver like the calmest star; 
It is that white where all the colors are; 
And for its very vestibule doth own 

The tree of Jesus and the pyre of Joan.” 


Friends of Jesus. 
This occasional, not monthly, publica- 


(the Japanese for ‘Friends of Jesus’) 
are banded together for the deepening 


‘tion came into being in response to the 
need for an interpretation in the Eng- 
lish language of Dr. Kagawa’s message 
and its implications. The title is taken 
from the name of the inner eircle of Dr. 
Kagawa’s disciples, of whom there are 
about thirteen hundred men and women, 
members of Christian churches of all 
denominations. These ‘Iesu no Tomo’? 


of their spiritual lives and for social ser- 
vice. Loyalty to the Church and love of 
the poor are their main tenets, expanded 
into a working program of twenty-five 
points of Christian Socialism, and 
founded on five principles often termed 
the ‘Fundamentalism of Japan’: Piety, 
Labor, Service, Purity and Peace. 
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Published in Japan, by one of the 
members of the Order of the Friends of 
Jesus, Helen F. Topping, 51 Demma 
‘Cho, 1-chome, Yotsuya, Tokyo, Japan. 
‘One yen a year in Japan, one dollar or 
four shillings abroad. Single copies, 
twenty-five cents, one shilling, or the 
-equivalent in other currencies. 


We have taken the liberty of sending 
extra copies of the current number of 
Friends of Jesus to the following per- 
»sons, from whose offices they may be ob- 
tained at 25 cents or one shilling a copy: 
Dr. John R. Mott 230 Park Ave. New 
York City 

Mrs. F. I. Johnson 150 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 

W. H. Goodwin 644 Victoria Ave. 
Westmount, Montreal Canada 

Miss Carolyn Smiiey 14 Beacon Street 
Boston Mass 

“Miss Ina C. Brown 810 Broadway 
Nashville Tenn. 

“Miss Margaret Rhoades 304 Arch 
Street Philadelphia Penn. 

-Dr. R. A. Doan 50 West Broad Street 
Columbus Ohio 

‘Dr. Paul Hutchinson 440 South Dear- 

born Chicago 

“Dr. F. W. Burnham, University Park 

Christian Church, 29th and Ken- 
wood Ave., Indianapolis Ind. 


Mrs. J. F. Clewe 1234 W. Fortieth 
Place Los Angeles 

Mr. Ralph C. Scott, Stiles Hall Ber- 
keley California 

Dr. E. A. Fridell Harvard & Seneca 
Sts. Seattle Washington 

Dr. J. K. Unsworth 1131 Beach Drive 
Victoria B.C. Can. 

Mr. Theodore Richards P.O. Box 150 
Honolulu T. H. 

Dr. Kenneth Maclennan, Edinburgh 
House, 2 Eaton Gate, Sloan Square, 
London, 8.W.I. England 

M. A. Senaud, World’s YMCA 3 
Rue de Montchoisy Geneva 

Dr. Ir. H. G. Van Beusekom ’s-Graa- 
venhage Sportlaan 74 Holland 

Mr. Antonin Bayer Praha XVI Na- 
brezi Legii 11 Czecho-Slovakia 

Dr. H. C. Matthew, Ardlethen 2 Camp- 
bell Road, Balwyn, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 

Dr. A. R. Kepler 23 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road Shanghai China 

Dr. J. S. Ryang 285 Pil Woon Dong 
Seoul Korea 

Dr. A. J. Appasamy Pallaveram, S.I. 
Ry. India 

Rev. Paul Braisted, Box 100, Ran- 
goon Burma 

Prof. Harold E. Fey 419 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. Manila, P.I. 


A GRAIN OF WHEAT 


“There was a drunkard in a village, whose children all became crazy. One was an 
sanarchist and a communist; two were sent to prison; and one started to be a thief but 
repented. This boy found that prohibition is the thing necded to reform a village, and 
‘became a Christian. He was persecuted by many of the villagers. At the time of the 
‘temple festival his house was attacked by the bearers of the god-cart. The’ wine-seller 
and the restaurant keeper were against him, while the postmaster, the physician, and 
“the Christian pastor helped him. All the while he was starting the Cooperative Move- 
ment, thru which the village prospered, and so later on the people followed him. 

Everything connected with the reconstruction of a village,—family, educational, 
political, finance and food resource problems, and the Cooperative movement,—all these 
elements appear in the story; and at the close there is a Chinese episode of international 


“interest.” 


....The above is a synopsis, in Dr. Kagawa’s own words, of his novel published in 
‘January 1931 under the title of ‘A Grain of Wheat’. Forty thousand copies 
‘have been printed, and twenty-four thousand have sold already, at the rate of five or 
«six hundred a day. The story is being filmed by the International Prohibition Asso- 
ciation, and will be translated into English by Miss Marion Draper. Before publica- 
“tion as a book, it had appeared in serial form in fourteen sections. Another novel 


Ral} yes 


by Dr. Kagawa which is now appearing in serial form in the Shufu no Tomo, (House- 
wife’s Friend) is a very interesting true story of a Japanese who went to America and 
became a member of a circus troupe. He fell and was crippled. Returning to his 
home in Tokushima, after some time he was converted and became a Christian. The 
interest of the story lies in his depth of faith and consecration, and in the results. 
which followed. ‘Shinonome wo Matatakuw’ is the title. 

In 1930 Dr. Kagawa published ‘An Introduction to Religious Education’ as part 
of a series on domestic science issued by the Bunka Seikatsu. Walking Day by Day 
with God, a book of selections from Dr. Kagawa’s books, was compiled by him and 
published by the Sunday School Publishing House, for the 1931 trade; while a Chris- 
tian Diary, similarly containing selections from Dr. Kagawa’s writings, and, in addition, 
space for a personal diary, was authorized by him and published by the Yaginuma 
Shoten, for both 1930 and 1931. 

In all Dr. Kagawa has dealt with thirteen different publishers and made it a 
practise to thus give an opportunity to many different people to get on their feet again 
after the earthquake of 1923. ‘I am against a monopoly of any kind,’ he said recently. 
If he were to give his books to one publisher as a monopoly, it would be advantageous: 
financially to him, but he refuses to consent to this measure, even though urged to do 
so repeatedly. 
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